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“MACLEOD’S LAMENT.” 


Allan Ian Og Macleod of Raasay, 
Treasure of mine, lies yonder dead in 
Loos, 
His body unadorned by Highland rai- 
ment, 
Trammeled, for glorious hours, in 
Saxon trews. 
Never man before of all his kindred 
Went so appareled to the burial 
knowe, 
But with the pleated tartan for his 
shrouding, 
The bonnet on his brow. 


My grief! that Allan should depart so 
sadly, 
When no wild mountain pipe his 
bosom wrung, 
With no one of his race beside his 
shoulder, , 
Who knew his history and spoke his 
tongue. 
Ah! lonely death and drear for darling 
Allan! 
Before his ghost had taken wings and 
gone, 
Loud would he ery in Gaelic to his 
gallants, 
“Children of storm, press on!’’ 


Beside him, when he fell there in his 
beauty, 
Macleods of all the islands should 
have died; 
Brave hearts his English!—but they 
could not fathom 
To what old deeps the voice of Allan 
cried; 
When in that strange French country- 
side war-battered, 
Far from the creeks of home and 
hills of heath, 
A boy, he kept the old tryst of his 
people 
With the dark girl Death. 


Oh, Allan Ian Og! Oh, Allan aluinn! 
Sore is my heart remembering the 
past, 
And you of Raasay’s ancient gentle 
children 
The farthest-wandered, noblest and 
last. 


‘‘Macleod’s Lament.” —The Simple Life. 


It should have been the brave dead of 
the islands 
That heard ring o’er their tombs 
your battle-cry, 
To shake them from their sleep again, 
and quicken 
Peaks of Torridon and Skye! 


Gone like the mist the brave Macleods 
of Raasay, 
Far furth from fortune, sundered 
from their lands, 
And now the last gray stone of Castle 
Raasay 
Lies desolate and leveled with the 
sands; 
But pluck the old islefrom its roots deep 
planted 
Where tides cry coronach round the 
Hebrides, 
And it will bleed of the Macleods 
lamented, 
Their loves and memories! 
Neil Munro. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


A cottage home beside a country road, 
Yet e’en for angel guest a fit abode. 


The sunset’s benediction in the west, 
A laborer hastening to his evening rest. 


A baby’s laugh; a waiting woman’s 
kiss— 

It may be heaven no sweeter hath than 
this. 


A table spread with plenteous, homely 
fare; 
A sacramental meal—great Love is 


there. 


A stranger fed and set upon his way; 
Love needs must try for gift of Love 
to pay. 


Such know not of the joys the world 
can give? 
No, wiser far, at Joy’s clear source they 


live. 
Eileen Carfrae. 


The Bookman. 
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THE DAYSPRING IN RUSSIA. 


Never has a revolution been so happy 
in its opportunity. Naturally it is 
welcomed by Liberal opinion of every 
shade, from the chameleon’s compro- 
mise to the white radiance of philo- 
sophic anarchism. For, as all Liberals 
can pray, it marks another long stage 
along the road 1o Russia’s freedom, 
another sign of collapse in the un- 
wieldy despotism which for more than 
half a century was to us a terror or a 
horror, further darkened by repeated 
disappointments of illusive hope. War 
or no war, we should have welcomed 
the release of so vast and so intelligent 
and kindly a people from a servitude 
under Court, bureaucracy, and police. 
We who are in this war consciously 
fighting for freedom, even though at 
the sacrifice of our own, could not but 
rejoice to see freedom extended through 
a wide and distant region, while daily 
it is assaulved or betrayed at home. 

Our joy is a matter of course. The 
happiness of this revolution’s oppor- 
tunity lies in the welcome it receives 
from Jiberty’s natural foes. That wel- 
come is due to the war alone. Even 
in England there have always been 
people who regarded the Tsardom 
with admiration and envy. They 
habitually described the Tsar as the 
“august Sovereign,” and took every 
occasion to defend or flatter his con- 
duct of affairs, and to excuse the op- 
pression of his reign. They poured 
contempt upon the prolongea Russian 
siruggle for constitutional and repre- 
sentative government. They assured 
us the very conception of such gov- 
ernment was contrary to Russian 
nature, and for Russia’s ideal they 
pointed to Pobiedonostseff’s ‘‘Reflec- 
tions of a Russian Statesman’’—that 
persuasive handbook to despotism and 
persecution, framed in the iron-bound 
brain of the Procurator of the Holy 


Synod.* They commingled Russian 
autocracy with the religion of Ortho- 
dox ritual, and stood before both in 
attitudes of mystical adoration. Lest 
the moujik’s pious loyalty to his Tsar 
and Ikons should be tainted by a 
breath of Western scepticism, they de- 
nounced education as an insinuating 
poison, and hoped by compulsory ig- 
norance 1o retain the enchantment of 
devout simplicity. Inspired by an 
artistic affection for picturesque sur- 
vivals, they deprecated any change in 
the idyllic economics of Russian vi'lage 
life; and, in their terror of disturbing 
elements, they justified alike “Stoly- 
pin’s necktie,” Siberia, and pogroms. 
As preservatives of medieval charm, 
they were ready to defend the censor- 
ship, the secret police, and the filthy 
provocative agents, who, by sugges- 
tion, allured unwary indignation to 
its doom. With the same obscurantist 
intention, they made light of the 
bureaucrat’s corruption, and of the 
incompetence, rigidity, or waste asso- 
ciated with all officialdom. 

Since the origin of the Entente, so 
strongly encouraged by Edward VII 
and Sir Edward Grey, the msthetic 
or reactionary admirers of the Russian 
system have, naturally, increased in 
number. After the outbreak of war, 
criticism of them or of that system 
was rightly regarded as inexpedient, 
and even disloyal to the Alliance. Yet 
it soon became evident that the charge 
of disloyalty to the Alliance would lie 
rather against the system than against 
its critics. The Russian people as a 
whole, it is true, and especially the 
educated classes, threw themselves 
into the struggle against Prussianism 
with zeal. There is little affinity be- 
tween the races, less than between 


ctions of a Russian Statesman. 


*Re, Trans- 
y R. C. Long. (Grant, Richards: 1898.) 
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either of them and ourselves. Under 
the despotism in Russia (that land of 
violent contradictions) there subsists 
a spirit of freedom, constantly in re- 
bellion against the dictates of external 
authority. Not in England, still less 
in Germany, is social intercourse so 
free, and speculation or criticism upon 
every subject of human interest so 
unfettered. An almost brotherly sense 
of equality pervades all classes, and 
fraternity is more than a watchword. 
In the midst of a social liberty, equally 
surprising and delightful, I have often 
been reminded of the Frenchwoman 
who said she had found liberty no- 
where but in the Bastille. 

Partly, I suppose, it was a common 
danger risked for a common cause 
which drew people together. But the 
sense for freedom and equality—the 
refusal to be chafed by commonplace 
restrictions or the distinctions of class 
—springs from some tendency deeply 
rooted in the Russian nature. In 
Russians there seemsimplanted a tend- 
ency always strongly divergent from 
the German’s ready submissiveness to 
command, and unprotesting accept- 
ance of authority. ‘‘The Germans are 
such a guod people,’ Queen Victoria 
used to write in those idyllic days of 
matrimonial alliances, and by “good”’ 
she meant unquestioningly obedient to 
their born superiors. She could never 
have called the Russians good. And 
the distinction is seen in the trivial 
uses of every day. ‘Are we Germans 
that we should watch the ‘clock’?” the 
guests will say when dinner is an hour 
or two late. In the Baltic Provinces, 
where the landowning and richer 
classes are chiefly German by descent 
and language, one finds no inclination 
to exchange Russian for German rule, 
hard though the Tsardom has often 
made their lot. ‘We could not en- 


dure,” they say, ‘“‘to be told every 
other minute not to spit or not to look 
out of the window.” 
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Besides, if you are to be over-gov- 
erned anyhow, there is always a better 
chance of personal liberty under an 
inefficient government (as the Russian 
Tsardom and bureaucracy in many 
points were) than under an efficient 
government like Germany’s. There 
is better hope of dodging it, or of 
bribing it, or of slipping through its 
meshes unnoticed. For all these rea- 
sons, no matter how much ‘“‘intellec- 
tuals’’ or reformers, or Jews, Poles, 
Letts, Georgians, Ukrainians, and 
Finns have been persecuted and sup- 
pressed, probably nearly all would 
have chosen to remain under Russian 
rule rather than be transferred to 
Germany, and the best or most pro- 
gressive of them greeted the war with 
enthusiasm as a prelude to further 
liberty. The German Government 
had long hung over Russia as a menace 
to progressive ideals. When the Tsar- 
dom, in 1905, was struggling to sup- 
press the attempted revolution of 
those days, it was generally, and per- 
haps truly, believed that the Kaiser 
offered to bring an army to the Tsar’s 
assistance. Subsequently, it was well 
known that the Russian Government 
“reinsured” at Potsdam. After all, 
an alliance between the Tsardom and 
Germany was the most natural com- 
bination in Europe. The danger of it 
was held like a sword over France 
whenever Russia demanded another 
loan or an increase in French military 
preparations. Very likely the alliance 
of the two despots would have been 
concluded if both had not happened 
to desire the same object (namely, 
Constantinople, with its routes by sea 
and land), and if, three years ago, the 
Russian writer’s saying that the road 
to Constantinople lay through Berlin 
had not passed current in both 
countries. 

In the autumn of 1914, eager to join 
in a contest against the Power which 
by instinct as by policy stood opposed 
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to Russia’s tardy and hampered prog- 
ress, the Russian exiles, defiant of legal 
danger, hurried home. Surely such a 
war would itself serve for amnesty and 
oblivion! When the most powerful 
armies of history threatened the fron- 
tiers, a Russian might surely find some 
part in their defense, and offer his life 
to the country in whose ultimate serv- 
ice he had already sacrificed the finest 
values of life! Such a returning exile 
was deeply disappointed. Patriotism 
availed him nothing. He was flung 
again into jail, or if he lurked in 
concealment, he might from his hiding- 
place perceive ‘‘dark forces’? at work 
upon the background of his country’s 
fate. Likea shepherd who sees, or thinks 
he has seen, the moon among clouds, 
he might dimly discern a beautiful and 
Imperial form moving through ob- 
secure and intimate intrigues to succor 
the enemy from whose race she sprang. 
He might dimly discern the sanctified 
Hercules, demigod of sensuality, re- 
cviving a fashionable crowd whose 
equipages lined the broad Prospekt at 
his door, bestowing State contracts 
and appointments with favor calcu- 
lated in terms of wealth or beauty, and 
at night stalking through palatial bed- 
chambers, admitted by his office as 
religious keeper to watch the tiny 
lamps burning before the holy pictures 
on the wall—lamps which illuminated 
other rites beside religion’s. Or he 
might see piles of notes rustling into 
outstretched hands, and hear subse- 
quently that ration trains had arrived 
empty at the front, that loads of am- 
munition from England had mys- 
teriously disappeared in rivers, or 
found their way to China instead of 
Poland. Or he might see the powerful 
Minister of Interior slinking away to 
the Finland station, bound for Stock- 
holm, there to confer with German 
diplomatists upon the advantages of a 
separate peace. 

Far from accepting a joyful union 
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of all opinions and races in Russia for 
the single object of the war, the Tsar- 
dom continued and increased its cus- 
tomary persecution of opinion and 
race. The police, actual rulers of Rus- 
sia as of Germany, retained their pow- 
ers and exercised their habitual meth- 
ods of espionage and provocation. 
Finland was still further deprived of the 
liberties sworn to her on solemn oath 
by Nichelas and his fathers for a cen- 
tury past. Jews, Ukrainians, and 
Poles were exposed to violence and 
brutality surpassing the imagination 
even of students in pogroms. The top 
of the climax in reaction was nearly 
reached when, on returning from a 
brief holiday last July, the honorable 
and moderate Sazonoff found a tele- 
gram announcing his dismissal by the 
Tsar. Under Stiicmer, next appointed, 
German by name and sympathy, the 
intrigues of bureaucratic treachery 
grew more complicated. At his side 
stood the ill-omened names of Maka- 
roff, Khvostoff, and Protopopoff, Min- 
ister of Interior. For nearly four 
months they had paralyzed the national 
endeavor when, in November, the 
Duma met, and Miliukoff, the expe- 
rienced and cautious leader of the 
“Cadets,” with extraordinary courage 
dragged to light the ‘‘dark forces in 
the highest circles,’’ asked whether it 
was through stupidity or malignity 
that the Government was bringing 
ruin on the country, and denounced 
them for frittering away the power of 
the Allies and conspiring for a secret 
peace. 

For this speech (a full report of 
which was not allowed to reach for- 
eign countries)* he was threatened 

*A considerable extract from this ch 
has, however, been published in the Man- 
chester Guardian of March 19th, from which 
one may quote the following passage:— 

‘‘We have lost our faith in t ete 


ever being able to lead us to victory. . . 
gulf between it and us has become 


Pp 
triotism and good faith. Can we do so now? In 
the French Yellow-book on the war there is a 
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with prosecution, but Stiirmer fell. 
Trepoff, an honest nonentity, reigned 
in his stead, but Protopopoff remained 
Minister of Interior. For about six 
weeks Trepoff clung to his office, and 
two events marked his term of power 
last December. Having published the 
agreement of France and England that 
Russia “had a right” to Constanti- 
nople, the Tsar, in answer to Mr. Wil- 
son’s Peace Conference Nete, pro- 
claimed Russia’s refusal to negotiate 
till she had “regained’’ the Imperial 
City and command of the Straits. 
One December night also, Rasputin, 
the ecclesiastical sensualist, disap- 
peared from life, apparently for the 
last time. The midnight feast, the 
murdered man enjoying it, the pistol 
shots, the blood marks on the Neva 
snow, thesquare hole cut in theriver’sice 
(like the holes in which Russian women 
souse their washing), the charge against 
a royal prince, who disdained even to 
answer it—such an episode in history 
reads like an old Italian tale. 

But neither honesty nor nonentity, 
nor the claim to Constantinople, nor 
Rasputin’s murder could save Trepoff 
from the customary fall. Golitzin, a 
nonentity without adjective, succeeded 
him early in this year, but Protopopoff 
remained Minister of Interior. Within 
a fortnight, the extreme reactionary, 
Shtcheglovitoff, was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Council of Empire (very 
roughly corresponding to our House 
of Lords). General Shuvaieff, whose 
declaration of adherence to the Duma 
had raised him to natural popularity, 
was superseded as Minister of War by 
General Beliaieff, whose reactionary 
nature was further tainted by sus- 
picion of swindling the Army supplies. 
The meeting of the Duma was sud- 
German document setting out the rules how 
an enemy country can best be disorganized 
and made the prey of unrest and disorders. 
Gentlemen, if our Government had deliber- 
ately undertaken such a task, or if the Ger- 
mans had wanted to use, for the same purpose, 
their influence or money, they could not have 


done it better than has been done by our own 
Government.”’ 
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denly postponed for a month, and the 
Municipal elections in Moscow were 
cancelled by a stroke of Protopopoff’s 
pen. Already he had dissolved the 
Union of Zemstvos in the same city. 
It is tempting to compare Munici- 
palities and Zemstvos with our Bor- 
ough and County Councils, but the 
standing of the Zemstvos has been 
higher, and their activities, especially 
during this war, far more varied. Until 
the election of the first Duma in 1906, 
the Zemstvos were the one symbol of 
self-government, the one expression 
of public will. In the second year of 
his reign (1895) the ex-Tsar Nicholas 
II flouted a deputation of the Zemstvos 
which petitioned for reforms. ‘You 
are carried away,” he told them, “by 
senseless dreams of sharing in our in- 
ternal government,’”’ and in_ those 
words he laid upon his reign a far worse 
omen than were the stifled crowds 
crushed to death upon the plain out- 
side Moscow at his coronation. In 
November, 1904, and again in Sep- 
tember, 1905, it was the Zemstvos, led 
by the Princes Peter and Sergius 
Troubetzkoy, of Moscow, who placed 
before the Tsar the demands on which 
the October Manifesto of 1905 was 
based. And during the present war, 
the labor of the Zemstvos in organ- 
izing ambulances, shelters, and food 
for the soldiers in the marshes or snow 
of the front has saved thousands of 
Russian lives. Let us imagine Mr. 
Lloyd George suddenly dissolving the 
County Councils, the Red Cross and 
St. John’s Ambulance Societies, and 
the Y.M.C.A. The effect of a disso- 


-lution of the Zemstvos would be much 


the same. 

After the death of Count Bencken- 
dorff, late Russian Ambassador in 
London, a strange note, the publica- 
tion of which seemed yet more strange, 
was allowed to appear in our news- 
papers. Writing during the Stiirmer 
régime early in the winter, that gener- 
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ous-hearted and sagacious Ambassador 
hinted at ‘some mysterious kind of 
mental aberration in Petrograd.” 
“Stiirmer seems,’’ he said, ‘‘to have 
sworn to kill all faith that Europe 
could place in Russia.’”? And, in con- 
clusion, “every mail from Petrograd 
plunges me deeper into dismal pessi- 
mism.’’ Would that he had lived to 
see Monday, March the 12th! 

We may now understand why this 
revolution was so peculiarly happy in 
its opportunity—why it was so freely 
welcomed, not only by such Liberals 
in England as retain some shadow of 
enthusiasm for liberty, but by the 
whole country, by politicians of every 
party, and even by popular newspapers. 
Gradually we have had revealed to us 
a welter of cross-purposes and subter- 
ranean intrigues—the ‘dark forces” 
of Royalty influenced by relationships, 
of bureaucrats terrified of losing their 
bureaus, of governors terrified at free- 
dom, of Society trading in contracts, 
archbishops and monks trading in re- 
ligion, and a police trading in the 
prison cell. All these powers of dark- 
ness, induced by motives so various 
except in their common selfishness, 
conspired to drag the Russian State 
in one direction only. That direction 
pointed to a half-hearted and unsuc- 
cessful conduct of the war, and a 
treacherous, undermining arrangement 
with the enemy apart from the Allies. 
Had they succeeded, the whole of Ger- 
many’s remaining forces could have 
been turned to secure the destruction 
of France, a permanent annexation 
of Belgium, a permanent dominance 
over Constantinople and the Straits. 
Militarism would then, indeed, have 
claimed its own justification. We in 
England should have been overcome 
by the militarist ideal, not merely as 
we are now overcome by it in a form 
which all of us, except a few excitable 
gentlemen past military age, hope to 
be a passing phase in our civilized his- 
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tory. For simple self-defense we should 
then have been compelled to adopt 
militarism in its extreme and barba- 
rian rigor for generations to come. No 
wonder that many even among those 
who, in ordinary times, sympathize 
least with popular movements and 
the overthrow of monarchs, hailed this 
revolution as a triumph for ourselves. 

It is absurd to prophesy, but if only 
the revolution continues on its Way 
without internal division certain ef- 
fects upon the enemy seem probable 
and near. The German General Staff 
must abandon the hope of clearing 
their Eastern front either through 
Russian slackness or a separate peace. 
Rage at the inefficiency or corruption 
in army supply, and at the consequent 
useless slaughter of youth, was one of 
the motive forces in the Russian move- 
ment, and, unless it is to collapse, the 
new Government must press the war 
harder than the bureaucracy which it 
supplants has lately pressed it. In 
the German Government’s heart there 
will also arise the fear of revolutionary 
infection. It is true that Germans 
are essentially a “‘good’’ people—obe- 
dient to authority, and the easiest 
race in Europe to govern. It is quite 
possikle that the more the Kaiser is 
threatened, the more he will be hon- 
ored and supported. But still— 
‘“‘Proximus Ucalegon,’’ as our fathers 
would have quoted. When next door 
is ablaze one should call for the fire- 
engine, and even in Germany there are 
elements which might catch alight. 
Perhaps most significant portent of 
all to German rulers is the evidence 
that a conscript army cannot always 
be depended upon for unwavering 
allegiance. 

If you separate soldiers from the 
pecple, pay them well, and dress them 
fine, Pretorian Guards or Swiss will 
shoot their mothers, go through a 
mob of human beings like a knife 
through butter, or stand defensive to 
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the death. On most occasions all men 
in uniform will do the same. How 
often one has heard revolutionists 
protest that the troops would “‘fra- 
ternize,’”’? and how often one has seen 
the expectation fade! When, in De- 
cember, 1905, I was present in the 
street-fighting and attempted revolu- 
tion in Moscow, that expectation was 
strong. On every side- one heard: 
“The army will fraternize!’’ Yet I 
knew only three soldiers who joined the 
revolutionists, and the Rostoff Regi- 
ment, whose allegiance to the Tsar- 
dom had been suspected, wiped off the 
honorable suspicion by the violence of 
its brutality. But here, in Petrograd, 
whole regiments, not only of the line, 
but of the Guards, went over to the 
popular cause, officers and all. It was 
not, in the first instance, entirely a 
military rising, like the Young Turks’; 
it was very largely a social rising, a 
hunger revolution. Yet the army 
went over; bit by bit the army ap- 
pears to have gone over almest com- 
pletely, and the detested police with 
their machine-guns were left to fight 
alone. To the mind even of German 
authority such a portent may strike 
home. 

But though, for once, the troops did 
‘fraternize,’’ the revolution was not 
entirely a military rising, and it is 
doubtful whether, on Friday, the 9th, 
the army was even aware of its com- 
ing. Suspicion and indignation, no 
doubt, existed in all ranks, but at least 
equal suspicion and indignation per- 
vaded the working classes. They had 
stood in queue for hours, waiting for 
food which never came. They sus- 
pected that food was deliberately with- 
held in order to cause a riot. They 
suspected that the whole Government 
had converted itself into an enormous 
provocative agent, instigating to crime 
for the purpose of excusing massacre. 
At the time of writing (March the 
22d) no detailed account of that Fri- 
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day has yet appeared, but, from the 
excellent diary of the Times corre- 
spondent, beginning on the following 
Monday, it is evident that the first 
popular outbreak took place on Fri- 
day, and that the troops continued 
their attempts to quell it till Monday 
afternoon, when they began to come 
over by regiments. The date coin- 
cides with the Duma’s refusal to obey 
the Tsar’s order postponing their 
meetings for another two months, and 
one must suppose that but for the de- 
cisive resolution of Rodzianko, as 
President of the Duma, supported by 
Prince Lvoff (the President of the 
Zemstvos Union), by Miliukoff (the 
Cadet), Gutchkoff (the Octobrist), and 
by Kerensky and Cheidze (Labor 
leaders—the latter a Georgian), the 
army would have been at a loss for 
what Government to declare, and 
would probably have continued its 
service to the Tsardom. The credit of 
the movement belongs partly to the 
working classes, who could endure 
their sufferings and rage no longer, but 
came out into the streets to make the 
final protest with their lives; partly it 
belongs to the army, who risked all in 
following their natural sympathies; 
but chiefly, perhaps, it belongs to the 
leaders of the Duma, cautious and 
moderate men, who, in spite of cau- 
tion and moderation, displayed the 
highest courage and enterprise in seiz- 
ing the bright occasion as it hurried 
past, and directing it to the noblest 
and most perilous course. 

It is a perilous course, and we are 
still far from seeing safety at the end. 
All who have come in touch with Rus- 
sian politics know the dangers of the 
Russian nature—its belief in words, its 
casual ways, its formlessness and want 
of method, its godlike indifference to 
time and space. But in the practice of 
politics its greatest danger is division. 
Next to the Poles, I suppose the Rus- 
sians are more liable to splits and di- 
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visions than any other Europeans, and 
the diversity of their religious sects is 
a proof of it. In 1905, as now, the 
revolution demanded a Constituent 
Assembly, and the rights of free speech, 
free press, free meeting, and free asso- 
ciation (for trade unions and strikes), 
together with political amnesty. By 
the general strike all this might have 
been gained. It was on the point of 
being gained when the reforming par- 
ties fell out among themselves—Octo- 
brists against Cadets, Social Demo- 
crats against Social Revolutionaries— 
the two latter hating each other on 
points of abstract doctrine more bit- 
terly than they hated the Tsardom, 
which stood ready to hang both in- 
differently with concrete ropes well 
soaped to slip easily into the ‘“neck- 
tie’s’’ shape. So at the present mo- 
ment, it is evidently again the 
doctrinaire’ who endangers success. 
Especially, one may expect danger to 
arise from the Social Democrat doc- 
trinaire, always so rigid in his theories, 
so satisfied with the pure milk of the 
Marxian word, and so puffed up with 
his one fixed idea that no other finds 
room to penetrate his head. There he 
always stands as a well-intentioned 
block in the path of possible advance, 
the conscious embodiment of narrow 
rectitude, the type of acrid and im- 
practicable unreason, refusing freedom 
unless it comes “all at once and all 
o’er,”’ as the poet mistakenly believed 
the water to come down at Lodore. 
Another danger might arise from an 
exaggeration of the very service which 
is so justly weleomed by all parties 
among the Allies. So long as war lasts, 
the new Government is rightly re- 
solved to carry it forward with vigor, 
to check corruption in Army supplies, 
and stamp down secret dealings with 
the enemy. But Professor Miliukoff 
is now Foreign Minister, and that able 
and learned man, so careful and even 
wily an Opportunist in directing his 
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own Constitutional Democrats for the 
last twelve years, becomes a Russian 
Chauvinist of extreme type when he 
looks abroad. During his visit to Eng- 
land last summer, he boldly announced 
a program of Russian conquest in 
this war. In February, he repeated 
it in his paper, the Ryetch. By that 
program Russia is to continue the war 
till she has won, for her own possession, 
Constantinople, the whole coast of the 
Black Sea, and both sides of the Dar- 
danelles,. with the right of fortifying 
the Straits against all comers. Other 
items in the design involve the entire 
destruction and dismemberment of 
Austria in a ruin even more complete 
than Turkey’s. Such a program im- 
plies, in the first place, an indefinite 
prolongation of the war and of ex- 
hausted Europe’s agony. Professor 
Miliukoff said he expected the war to 
continue for many years (I think he 
mentioned ten, as a good round num- 
ber). But worse than the continuation 
of the war is the likelihood (one may 
almost say the certainty) that the dis- 
tant peace would not be final. The 
bar laid across the natural route both 
to Persia and India, the conversion of 
the Black Sea into an impenetrable 
Russian lake, the racial antagonism of 
disconnected and unfederated little 
States carved out of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, and becoming the ob- 
ject of Russian and German and Italian 
intrigue, as the Balkan States have so 
long been—here are seeds of future 
wars enough to complete the extermina- 
tion of civilized existence. Let us 
rather hope that Professor Miliukoff, 
now in responsible office, will take to 
heart the lesson implied in a clause 
which I quote from his own separate 
Manifesto (published on St. Patrick’s 
Day) :— 

Russia did not will the war which 
has been drenching the world with 
blood already for nearly three years. 
But, victim of premeditated aggression, 
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prepared long ago, she will continue, 
as in the past, to struggle against the 
spirit of conquest of a predatory race, 
which has aimed at establishing an 
intolerable hegemony over its neigh- 
bors, and subjecting twentieth-cen- 
tury Europe to the shame of the dom- 
ination of Prussian militarism. 


We in Europe want no more of the 
spirit of conquest, no more of predatory 
races, whether German or Russian. If 
peace ever returns, all Europe’s time 
for two generations will be engaged in 
efforts to repair the incalculable evil 
inflicted by the spirit of conquest and 
the predatory Powers. Nor do we 
wish the cause of the Allies, so gener- 
ous in its inception, to suffer degrada- 
tion through self-seeking motives of 
separate aggrandizement, either in 
ourselves or in the ally to whom we 
turn now with fresh confidence and 
unaffected cordiality. The conscious- 
ness which, in the case of many Eng- 
lishmen, lay like a blight upon such 
enthusiasm and hope as we might 
have felt about the war—the chilling 
consciousness that we were compelled 
to fight for human liberty in le¥gue 
with the foulest despotism of police 
and officials then surviving upon earth 
—has now at last been dissipated. We 
have escaped from it as from a prison. 
We breathe free air again, and can 
contemplate our Alliance without hid- 
den thoughts and reservations. 

When first the signs of the Entente 
became apparent (in 1906 and 1907), 
foreboding filled many, lest Russia 
should prove a millstone round our 
necks, an executioner to our country’s 


spiritual greatness. Now the millstone 
The Contemporary Review. 
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has fallen off; the shadow of the exe- 
cutioner is withdrawn. Full of fears 
we must still remain—we who wit- 
nessed the bright scenes of hope twelve 
years ago, when rich and poor, learned 
and simple, soldier and civilian, em- 
braced upon the Russian streets (as 
Russians embrace upon Easter Day) 
because the dayspring of liberty had 
visited even Russia at the last. We 
must be full of fears who watched 
these bright hopes fade into apathetic 
darkness. But our present fears are 
those of a lover or a child, and gloomy 
apprehensions of a ruin which might 
befall our own free nature are now 
transformed into the passionate ap- 
prehensions which always haunt af- 
fection. Let us take heart. At the 
opening of the first Duma in 1906, as 
one passed from the presence of the 
Tsar in the Winter Palace to the as- 
sembly of members in the Tauris 
Parliament House, the prisoners in 
the dismal Kresty jail could be seen 
waving towels and handkerchiefs from 
their grated cell-windows. “Do not 
forget us!’’ they cried to our proces- 
sion. ‘Do not forget us, we implore 
you!’ They were not forgotten, but 
appeals for their amnesty remained 
unanswered. Now the Kresty pris- 
oners are released. The building is 
described as a blackened ruin, to be 
preserved like other memorials of con- 
quered tyranny. The ‘“Marseillaise,”’ 
freedom’s cosmopolitan anthem, is 
again heard upon the streets, and it is 
freedom’s hope that the Russian army 
will sing it still as the troops march 
home from the conclusion of their war- 
fare into peace. 
Henry W. Nevinson. 





THE REAL SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM. 


Of recent years “there has been 
much throwing about of brains,” as 
the author of Hamlet remarked, in the 


effort to ascertain who that author 
really was. During the last nine years 
Sir George Greenwood has contributed 











five volumes containing in the aggre- 
gate some 1600 pages, to what he 
styles “this wearisome ‘Shakespearean’ 
controversy.”” The most recent of 
them takes the form of ‘Some Words 
of Criticism” on a number of isolated 
passages in Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of 
Shakespeare.* All the points taken 
bear in one way or another on the main 
issue, namely, whether the Stratford 
actor, the story of whose life Sir Sidney 
tells, was in fact the author of Shake- 
speare’s plays. On this main issue Sir 
George Greenwood’s case was very 
fully presented in The Shakespeare 
Problem Re-Stated (1908). Eight years 
later he followed this up with another 
re-statement named Is There a Shake- 
speare Problem?—a title calculated to 
rouse some apprehension in the read- 
er’s breast. He may rest assured, how- 
ever. Sir George Greenwood has not 
been pursuing a phantom all this while. 
There really is a Shakespeare prob- 
lem. But, audacious as the statement 
may seem, Sir George does not appear 
to realize what it is. One side of it, 
indeed, he grasps and expounds with 
remarkable thoroughness and force: 
that, namely, which consists in the 
difficulties which lie in the way of ac- 
cepting William Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford as the author of the plays and 
poems usually known by his name. 
These difficulties are considerable, but 
they by no means exhaust the prob- 
lem, which, in fact, consists in a bal- 
ance of probabilities, or rather of im- 
probabilities. Granted that it seems 
improbable that Shakespeare wrote the 
plays, can it be shown to be equally or 
more improbable that any other per- 
son or group of persons did so? That 
is the real Shakespeare problem, and 
in his failure to face it lies the de- 
ficiency of Sir George Greenwood’s 
work. The suggestion that if he de- 
nies the Shakespearean authorship he 


*Sir Sidney Lee’s New Edition of a Life of 
William Shakespeare: Some Words of Criticism 
is the full title. 
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should put forward some definite 
theory in its place he dismisses with 
‘What nonsense!”* And he rather 
plumes himself on having dealt solely 
with “the negative case, and said no 
word in support of any alternative 
hypothesis, Baconian or otherwise.” t 

Yet this abstention, so far from 
being a merit, detracts materially not 
merely from the positive value of his 
work but even from its conclusiveness 
as an argument on the negative side 
of the question to which he confines 
himself. -He brings forward a number 
of considerations to show that it is un- 
likely that Shakespeare of Stratford 
was the author of the plays. So far so 
good. But until a similar test has been 
applied to at any rate some other pos- 
sible authorships, we have not only 
failed to solve the problem, but we are 
not even in a position to say that Sir 
George Greenwood has proved his 
own negative case. He cannot say 
“Never mind who actually was the 
author, I have at least cieared one 
competitor off the field.’’ He has not 
even done that, because the reader 
cannot appreciate the force of the 
arguments against Shakespeare until 
he sees how the same or similar argu- 
ments would affect other candidatures 
for the authorship. I venture to sug- 
gest that if these were subjected to as 
keen and searching a test as Sir George 
has applied to the Shakespearean the- 
ory they would appear even more im- 
probable. And, therefore, on the 
balance of probabilities, Shakespeare 
would after all come out as a less 
unlikely author than any other who 
could be suggesced. 

Whether this would in fact be the 
outcome of such a comparison or not, 
the criticism holds good that even Sir 
George Greenwood’s limited and nega- 
tive argument is quite inconclusive, 
because we know that some one must 

*Is There a Shakespeare Problem? (1916). 
” tis There a Shakespeare Problem? p. ix. 
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have written the plays, and he gives 
no material on which to form a judg- 
ment whether the Shakespearean au- 
thorship is more or less likely than any 
other. Merely to show, at however 
great length, that theze are difficulties 
in accepting the ‘‘orthodox’’ theory is 
an achievement of little value if the 
obstacles in the way of any other solu- 
tion are as great or greater. For this 
reason his work is less satisfactory 
than that of the Baconians among 
whom he insists so strongly that he is 
not to be enrolled. By stating their 
reasons for believing Bacon to have 
been the author they enable the reader 
to compare Shakespeare’s claims with 
those of his most popular rival, and so 
to form some judgment not merely on 
the Baconian but also on the Shake- 
spearean hypothesis. 

It must, however, be recorded that 
Sir George Greenwood, while as a rule 
“content to rest upon the negative 
case,”’* does at one point make some 
approach to a positive theory, sur- 
mising that ‘‘not only one but several 
writers found it convenient to publish 
under that name [i.e., Shakespeare] and 
came to an understanding with Shak- 
spere [the actor] in the matter.”’} Yet 
in the same chapter he makes it clear 
that this syndicate theory, as it may 
be called, affords no approach to a 
solution of the real problem. Modern 
criticism allows that some considerable 
part of the body of literature which we 
eall by the general name of “Shake- 
speare”’ is the work of lesser minds. 
But most readers, including Sir George 
Greenwood, retain the conviction that 
there was also a single ‘‘Master Mind”’ 
from whom the plays derive their in- 
dividual character. Other men may 
have written plays or parts of plays, 
but the unmistakable and surpassing 
quality which we recognize as Shake- 
spearean is not to be accounted for by 


*Ibid. p. 471. 
tIbid. p. 467. 
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assuming a syndicate. Of The Mer- 
chant of Venice Sir George Greenwood 
writes:* ‘Shakespeare took Ser Gio- 
vanni’s novel, transmuting baser metal 
into purest gold as he alone knew how 
(my italics). And again ‘““Who was the 
author (my italics) of Hamlet and Lear 
and Othello and Macbeth? That is a 
question which I make no attempt to 
answer.’’} So, too, in his latest work 
when discussing Shakespeare’s legal 
knowledge he says ‘‘Let us be carefui 
to restrict our studies in those plays, 
or parts of plays, which are undoubt- 
edly to be classed as Shakespearean, 
otherwise we may be grievously mis- 
led.’”’{ It appears, therefore, that the 
syndicate theory though it may help 
us to account for the volume and wide 
range of the work known as Shake- 
speare’s, and for its unevenness in 
point of merit, brings us no nearer a 
solution of the real problem, the iden- 
tity of the Master Mind, of whose ex- 
istence the plays themselves are a 
sufficient proof. 

Sir George Greenwood’s thesis, then, 
is that, whoever else provided the 
Master Mind, Shakespeare the actor 
did not. And he develops it at por- 
tentous length and sometimes with 
rather more acrimony than the nature 
of the inquiry would appear to war- 
rant. One of his favorite charges 
against ‘“‘the Stratfordians,” as he calls 
them, is that, while agreeing in the main 
conclusion that the Stratford player 
was also the dramatist, they differ 
among themselves as to various sub- 
sidiary matters connected with his life 
and times. They “are really worse 
than the ‘theologians’ in their internal 
dissensions,’’** he exclaims, and still 
more plaintively, ‘‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
How I do wish these high authorities 
could be found to agree on some one 
point of criticism.’’ ‘That, in fact, is 


*Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 97. 
tIbid. p. 470. 


$Some Words of Criticism, pp. 17-18. 
*Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 436. 
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one of the great difficulties of ‘unor- 
thodox’ criticism. One does not know 
which of many inconsistent arguments 
are to be regarded as articles of the 
true faith.”* And again, of a conclu- 
sion in which Mr. J. M. Robertson 
differs from Sir Sidney Lee: ‘This is 
the Stratfordian faith, which except a 
man believe faithfully he cannot be 
sane.”? In his latest work he carries 
this line of argument still farther, and 
is at pains even to point out that the 
reviewers of Sir Sidney Lee’s new 
edition are ‘at variance’ among 
themselves. } 

Yet obviously all this about a 
“true faith” is only Sir George’s fun. 
He does not really suppose that those 
who hold the “Stratfordian’”’ theory 
are bound to agree in all minor points 
of the controversy, or that their main 
contention is seriously affected if they 
do not. Such an argument could be 
turned with at least equal force against 
the anti-Stratfordian position. Writers 
who agree that William Shakespeare 
did not write the plays have held in- 
consistent and even diametrically op- 
posite views on all sorts of relevant, 
matters, from the late Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, who pilloried 
Shakespeare the actor as a ‘mean, 
drunken, ignorant, and absolutely 
unlettered rustic,’’** to Sir George 
Greenwood who holds that the actor 
was sufficiently educated to have been 
at any rate part-author of the plays. 
Another anti-Stratfordian, the late 
Lord Penzance, is commended by Sir 
George for his ‘‘fine intelligence, his 
clear and logical mind, his great power 
of marshaling facts, and his remark- 
able grasp of legal principles.’ {{ These 
desirable qualities led his lordship to 
conclude that Bacon wrote the Preface 
to the First Folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, and that there is 

*Ibid. pp. 417-418. 

Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 120. 

$Some Words of Criticism, p. 37. 


*Bacon is Shakespeare, 1909, p 
ttThe Shakespeare Problem Renated: D. vii. 
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“good reason’’ to conclude that a well- 
known passage in Chettle’s Kind 
Hartes Dream refers to Shakespeare.* 
Yet in his most recent, as in his earlier 
books on the subject, Sir George 
Greenwood holds it certain that Ben 
Jonson wrote the Preface in question, 
and that the person to whom Chettle 
alludes ‘‘could not possibly have been”’ 
Shakespeare.f If these discrepancies 
occurred among the ‘‘orthodox” how 
he would ery out ‘‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ 
and bewail the difficulty of discovering 
the authorized version of the true faith. 
Again, he cites two anti-Stratfordians 
who, he says, “differ greatly’? between 
themselves as to the manner in which 
Shakespeare’s extant signatures were 
produced, ‘‘though they both agree in 
the conclusion that Shakespeare was 
unable to write. To that opinion I am 
entirely unable to subscribe.”’{ Such a 
complicated difference of opinion on 
what is clearly a question very relevant 
to the main issue, puts the variances of 
Stratfordians and theologians quite in 
the shade. The list of anti-Strat- 
fordian discrepancies might be almost 
indefinitely prolonged, but the task 
would be a barren one, for Sir George 
himself supplies a complete answer to 
the argument founded upon it when he 
describes as a “fallacy” the view that 
‘Sf one accepts a writer as an authority 
upon one thing one must so accept 
him upon all things—that if one agrees 
with him upon one point one must 
agree with him on all points, and vice 
versa.”’** If he had kept the fallacious 
nature of this contention more con- 
stantly in mind he might have suc- 
cumbed less frequently to the temp- 
tation to exult over the disagreements 
of his opponents. But as he so often 
lays stress on these disagreements it 
has seemed desirable to point out that 


*The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, 1902, 
pp. 198 and 104 
+The Shakespeare Problem Restated, p. 308; 
cf. Some Words of Criticism, pe: 27 and 4 22-23. 
fIs There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 331. 
*Is There a Shakespeare Problem? D. 143. 
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they are, to say the least, equaled by 
the differences between those who 
agree with him on the main issue. 

Let us now step aside from the heat 
of this mélée, and for a little while 
consider, as dispassionately as may be, 
the problem itself. I suggested above 
that, when looked at fairly, it would 
be found to consist in a balancing of 
probabilities. The real case against 
what Sir George Greenwood calls 
the Stratfordian authorship may be 
summed up in the phrase of Emerson “I 
cannot marry [his life] to his verse.” 
In other words the facts of William 
Shakespeare’s life, as far as we know 
them from record or tradition, make 
it appear very unlikely that he was 
the author of some of the world’s 
greatest literature. As regards the 
effect of tradition something will be 
said later in this article. But here it 
may be observed that Sir George’s 
remark that the ‘orthodox’ school 
“cling to tradition when it suits them, 
and reject it when it is not palatable,’’* 
is equally true of the “anti-Stratford- 
ians.” Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence 
is only an extreme instance of those 
who swallow with avidity every scrap 
of evidence which can be twisted to 
support the belief that Shakespeare was 
‘an uneducated rustic never able to 
read a single line of print.”{ Sir 
George Greenwood on the other hand, 
holding that the actor was accepted 
by a good many people as the writer 
of the plays, and probably did in fact 
share in their authorship, is bound to 
reject such legends. 

Turning to the known facts of the 
player’s life, we must allow that they, 
like the traditional stories, do not 
suggest the sort of man that we should 
naturally suppose the author of the 
plays to have been. And the anti- 
Stratfordians are perfectly justified in 
making the most of this inference. In 
fact they are bound to do so, for it is 


*Ibid. p. 317. 
{Bacon is Shakespeare, p. 46. 
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on this apparent inconsistency between 
the life of the man and his reputed 
works that their case rests. When that 
is said all is said. There is no other 
evidence that the traditional author- 
ship is not also the true one. 

And even this evidence may be and 
often is very much overstated. For 
instance, in his chapter on Shake- 
speare’s will Sir George Greenwood 
writes ‘‘The only reasonable conclusion 
is that Shakespeare died without books 
or manuscripts in his possession.” * 
This conclusion he draws from the 
fact that the will contains a few specific 
bequests of the testator’s sword, his 
“‘silver-gilt bole,” and the like, and a 
residuary bequest to his daughter and 
son-in-law. From this it is certainly a 
legitimate inference that he possessed 
books which are included in the residu- 
ary clause. Whether this conclusion 
or Sir George’s is the more likely may 
be matter for argument. But to say 
that either of them is ‘“‘the only reason- 
able”’ one is to overstate the case verv 
considerably. 

Again, he lays a good deal more 
stress than it will bear on the argu- 
ment from Manningham’s Diary. John 
Menningham was a young student of 
law who in 1602 saw, and was appar- 
ently impressed by, what is believed 
to have been the first performance of 
Twelfth Night. A few weeks later he 
récords an anecdote the point of which 
lies in Shakespeare the actor referring 
to himself as “‘William the Conqueror,” 
and to make the joke quite clear the 
diarist adds ‘‘Shakespeare’s name 
William.” From this Sir George 
Greenwood deduces that Manningham 
had no idea that the actor was also 
the author of the play he had recently 
admired. The inference is not at all 
certain. In telling a story about an 
author’s private life one does not 
necessarily allude to his works. But 
even if Sir George is right in his in- 


*Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 315. 
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ference it adds nothing to the anti- 
Stratfordian case. He regards Man- 
ningham as ‘a cultured and well- 
educated man of the world, typical of 
the small circle’? who might be expected 
to take an interest in the question of 
the authorship of the plays he saw 
acted. This is not the impression his 
Diary produces upon me. But what- 
ever else that curious document proves, 
it certainly shows that he was an eager 
collector of gossip and anecdote. And 
I find it difficult to believe that if he 
had had any suspicion that plays were 
being written and fathered upon 
Shakespeare of which he was not the 
real author, he would have omitted to 
chronicle such a choice tit-bit. 

On the other hand he may have 
believed the play to be Shakespeare’s, 
or he may have neither known nor 
cared who wrote it. Both suppositions 
are quite consistent with the Diary, 
but the latter is, perhaps, the more 
likely, for if he had been interested in 
the authorship he would presumably 
have said something about it when 
describing the play. In any case the 
incident when looked at a little more 
closely fails utterly to support Sir 
George’s contention. 

Yet when all reasonable allowance 
has been made for exaggeration and 
mistaken inference, the circumstances 
of Shakespeare’s life still supply the 
anti-Stratfordian armory with its 
one formidable weapon. And when 
closely examined it turns out to be 
by no means an Excalibur. We may 
put aside the supposition that Shake- 
speare was an ignorant yokel who 
could neither read nor write. For 
those who hold it no question of his 
authorship, of course, can exist. But, 


as Sir George Greenwood perceives, 


such writers are engaged in sawing off 
the branch on which they sit. If the 
plays were written by a concealed 
author who desired to remain anony- 
mous, only one thing is less likely 
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than that he should have selected an 
illiterate rustic for their putative 
father, and that is that the imposture 
should for a single moment have been 
successful. Reasonable anti-Stratford- 
ians are compelled by their hypothesis 
to admit that Shakespeare must at 
any rate have possessed sufficient edu- 
cation and culture to pass as a leading 
dramatist. And Sir George himself 
cites with approval the statement that 
“the attempt to exclude Shakespeare 
totally from the immortal plays is most 
absurd.”* This is a position which 
appears to weaken considerably the 
argument based on the facts of his life 
and environment. The more fitted 
Shakespeare was to pose as the author 
of the plays—to say nothing of his 
actually being a collaborator in them— 
the more fully, we must needs suppose, 
was he equipped with the knowledge 
and culture which would be required 
to sustain such a character. 

Sir George Greenwood manifests 
some displeasure against those who 
as he says ‘“ingeminate ‘Genius, 
genius’’”’ as the all-sufficient explana- 
tion of the problem. Yet he himself 
declares that “genius may give the 
power of acquiring knowledge with 
marvelous facility.”’"= If this be so, 
we have at once advanced some way 
towards a solution of the puzzle. For 
a good deal of the difficulty lies in the 
fact of an uneducated rustic (as we are 
asked to assume) having acquired 
sufficient knowledge to write such a 
play as Love’s Labor’s Lost within some 
four years of his arrival in London. 
In the phrase just quoted Sir George 
accommodatingly provides us with the 
answer. Nor is it necessary to sup- 
pose that the poet burned the midnight 
oil in order to acquire all this learning 


from books. 


In this age of cheap printed infor- 
mation [says Professor Raleigh] we are 


*Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 469 n. 
tI bid. p. 284. 
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too apt to forget how large a part of 
his knowledge he must have gathered 
in talk. Books were licensed and 
guarded; but in talk there was free 
trade. ... The knowledge that he 
gained from such talk, if it was some- 
times remote and curious, was neither 
systematic nor accurate, and this is 
the knowledge reflected in the plays.* 


This theory that a man brought up 
as Shakespeare was, and living as he 
lived (so far as we can reconstruct his 
bringing-up and his life) could not 
possibly have written the plays is in 
fact the consequence, one might say 
the Nemesis, of the exaggerated venera- 
tion with which it became the fashion 
to regard him under the influence of 
the romantic revival in this country 
and in Germany. In England this 
fashion was set by Coleridge} and 
Hazlitt. They and their followers de- 
lighted in piling up the wonder of the 
miracle by which the Stratford rustic 
became ‘‘the myriad-minded man” who 
unconsciously and without effort at- 
tained not only supreme mastery of 
every kind of writing but superhuman 
acquaintance with every department 
of knowledge; drawing information of 
every kind as well as all poetic excel- 
lence from ‘‘the unfathomable depths 
of his own oceanie mind.’”’ The con- 
trast appealed to their artistic sense, 
and the more they could heighten it 
the better they were pleased. The 
saner, more restrained, criticism of the 


*Shakespeare, 


“English Men of Letters 
Series,’’ 1907, p. 58. 

tIn Some Words of Criticism (p. 38), Sir 
George Greenwood includes Coleridge among 
those who have found it difficult to reconcile 


Shakespeare’s life with his writings. This con- 
clusion ——— to be founded on a misappre- 
hension of some sentences from one of Coler- 
idge’s essays on Shakespeare, which Sir 
George quotes in Is There a Shakespeare Prob- 
lem? (p. 281). If read in their context, these 
sentences will be found to bear no such mean- 
ing. They form the climax of a passage in 
which he is extolling Shakespeare’s judgment 
as against the then common notion that he 
was a ‘wild, i ular genius.’’ There is 
nothing to show that any reference to the 
facts of his life was intended, and from his 
other writings on Shakespeare it is clear that 
Coleridge found no difficulty in accepting the 
Stratford actor as the dramatist. 
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eighteenth century was often, it must 
be admitted, petty and pedantic, but 
it gave on the whole a more correct 
view of the dramatist and his genius 
than did the extravagant ebullitions of 
the romantic school. Sir George Green- 
wood’s strictures on some biographies 
of Shakespeare written under the in- 
fluence of this school are not altogether 
undeserved. And modern critics, such 
as Professor Raleigh in the work just 
cited, have shown that it is possible to 
account for the knowledge which 
Shakespeare displays on a more reason- 
able hypothesis. 

It was said of a Victorian statesman 
that he had a second-rate mind in a 
first-rate state of effervescence. That 
of the author of Shakespeare’s plays 
might be defined as a first-rate mind 
in a first-rate state of effervescence 
We may reasonably conclude that he 
was always on the alert, picking up 
information, often consciously, often, 
it may be, unconsciously, always with 
that ‘‘marvelous facility’? which Sir 
George Greenwood assigns as a quality 
of genius: constantly observing, com- 
paring, deducing, and storing away the 
results for future use. It is now recog- 
nized that what used to be called the 
“encyclopedic knowledge,’’ which won 
him the reputation of a universal 
expert in every subject, is not the 
exhaustive and accurate learning with 
which he was formerly credited, but 
just the sort of general information 
which would be acquired at that time 
by a quick, receptive mind of this de- 
scription, transmuted under the white 
heat of the poet’s genius. The word 
genius, despite Sir George Greenwood’s 
objections, is inevitable here, but it is 
not now prayed in aid of a deficient 
education and culture. The explana- 
tion suggested is that if, as Sir George 
seems to admit, Shakespeare possessed 
these in sufficient measure to pass as 
the author of the plays and actually to 
collaborate in them, we are entitled to 
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assume that genius would enable him to 
do the rest. 

This is at least as intelligible and 
legitimate a theory of the authorship 
as any that can be put forward by the 
anti-Stratfordians. As soon as they 
leave the shelter of negative criticism 
and suggest an alternative solution 
their theories are seen to be vague, 
shifting and inconsistent. It was 
shown above that the hypothesis of a 
syndicate brings us no nearer to a 
solution of the real problem of the 
Master Mind. And when individual 
candidates for the authorship are 
brought forward their claims will be 
found to break down when closely 
scrutinized. Mr. Andrew Lang* in a 
brief analysis of Bacon’s career had 
little difficulty in showing that after 
accounting for his achievements in 
philosophy and science, law and poli- 
tics, to say nothing of minor avoca- 
tions, the production of some of the 
world’s greatest literature in the time 
left over would have been beyond the 
power even of “‘large-brow’d Verulam.”’ 

Even if the argument is confined to 
weighing the difficulties which lie in the 
way of the Shakespearean authorship 
against the difficulties in the way of 
any other the Stratfordians may claim a 
verdict on the balance. But to stop here 
would be to ignore the strongest point 
in their case, the fact, namely, that it 
is the only one for which any positive evi- 
dence can be adduced. The arguments 
for every other theory are negative, 
conjectural, inferential. The Shake- 
spearean authorship is supported by a 
body of direct contemporary witnesses. 
In addition to the difficulties of prov- 
ing their own theories the anti-Strat- 
fordians are faced with the task of 
explaining away a number of passages 
written by contemporaries of Shake- 
speare the actor, identifying him with 
the dramatist. Referring to an extant 
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document in which the writer mentions 
William Shakespeare of Stratford Sir 
George Greenwood says ‘‘Unfortu- 
nately he never alludes to him as poet 
or dramatist. Nobody ever did.’’* 
When he wrote the words which I 
have italicized he must have tempo- 
rarily forgotten these passages, though 
he discusses them later in the same 
book. On pp. 352-3 he assures us 
that he has ‘‘never denied that most 
if not all of the contemporaries who 
wrote in praise of the works of Shake- 
speare in all probability supposed 
Shakspere the player to be the author 
of those works.”’ 

And this fact leads naturally to the 
conclusion that the identity of the 
actor and the dramatist was accepted, 
apparently as a matter of course, not 
only by the writers in question but by 
the public that read their works. Sir 
George enters the proviso that some, 
perhaps many, writers ‘‘simply lauded 
the works without knowing or troubling 
at all about the author of them.” But 
this would scarcely apply to such a 
man as Thomas Heywood, himself a 
playwright and an actor, who, Sir 
George allows, “probably’’ identified 
Shakespeare of Stratford with the 
dramatist. Still less would it apply to 
Ben Jonson, who, still in Sir George’s 
words, does ‘‘undoubtedly to all out- 
ward seeming, make the same identifi- 
cation.’’t And so, again according to 
Sir George, did ‘‘the players.” 

New, the apparent belief of all these 
men, the intimate associates of William 
Shakespeare of Stratford, that he was 
the author of the plays known by his 
name, undoubtedly forms a strong 
body of testimony. And it is rein- 
forced by the writings of other con- 
temporaries who allude to the Strat- 
ford player as the dramatist though 
they do not appear to have known him 
personaliy. Such were John Davies of 


*Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 271 n. 
tIs There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 410. 
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Hereford who in an epigram written 
about 1611 speaks of Shakespeare the 
actor as a dramatist, Edmund Howes 
who in 1615 published a continuation 
of Stow’s Chronicle, Leonard Digges 
the writer of the verses prefixed to 
the Shakespeare Folios of 1623 and 
1640, and several others. In reply to 
all this Sir George Greenwood can 
only urge that ‘‘the belief of some 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries (of 
whom Sir Richard Baker was not 
one), though all due weight must, of 
course, be given to it, cannot be 
taken as conclusive evidence of the 
question of authorship.’’* 

The Sir Richard Baker here referred 
to wrote a Chronicle, published in 1643, 
in which he speaks of Shakespeare the 
dramatist as an actor. When Sir 
George italicized the word ‘not’’ in 
the sentence just quoted, he must 
have overlooked the fact that Baker 
was born in 1568, which certainly 
appears to make him a contemporary 
of Shakespeare who was born in 1564. 
Most of the plays in question were 
produced somewhere between Baker’s 
twentieth year and his forty-fifth, and 
he was an educated and cultivated 
man of the world, as well as an his- 
torian. Altogether it would seem 
that he was in a position to know 
what he was talking about in such 
a matter, and that Sir George Green- 
wood somewhat underrates the weight 
to be given to his evidence. 

In fact these allusions seem to dis- 
pose of the suggestion which Sir 
George puts forward in rather tentative 
form that possibly “some few men in 
the inner and upper circle of literature 
knew that” the name Shakespeare 
denoting the author or authors of the 
plays “stood for something more than 
Shakespeare of Stratford.”{] Even if 
Heywood was outside this circle it 
must needs have included Jonson, 


*Ibid. p. 354. 
tIs There a Shakesveare Problem? p. 465. 
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whose utterances, as Sir George frankly 
recognizes, are a formidable obstacle in 
the anti-Stratfordian path. 

It would be a very irregular circle 
indeed to include Manningham and 
exclude Sir Richard Baker. And even 
apart from the question of the com- 
position of the circle of those who 
were in the know, this theory raises 
difficulties considerably graver than 
those it is intended to overcome. It 
puts rather too strong a strain on our 
credulity to be asked to believe that 
the secret was so well kept that not 
only had the rest of the world no 
suspicion of it at the time, but none 
of the parties to it ever let it out in 
later life when those principally con- 
cerned were dead. One of the most 
curious secrets in the history of litera- 
ture, as this would be if it were true, 
was known to a circle wide enough to 
include such a gossip as Manningham, 
and was allowed to die out so com- 
pletely that for the next two centuries 
no one even suspected its existence. 
To adopt one of Sir George Green- 
wood’s favorite quotations, Credat 
Judaeus, non ego. Like the ‘“un- 
orthodox” in other fields the anti- 
Stratfordians can only escape from 
the difficulties of the accepted “faith” 
by devising theories which involve 
them in greater difficulties still. 

And the next generation is in the 
same tale. Less than twenty years 
after Shakespeare’s death Milton was 
writing about him ‘‘warbling his native 
wood notes wild,” clearly supposing 
the poet to be the man of Stratford. 
Thomas Fuller was born in the same 
year as Milton, 1608, and makes the 
same identification. Neither these 
writers nor any single one of their 
contemporaries, as far as we know, 
ever doubted that the poet and the 
actor were the same man, or found 
anything surprising in the fact. And 
they must have been in close touch 
with many survivors from Shake- 
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speare’s lifetime, some of whom would 
have known him personally. And for 
the next two hundred years the tradi- 
tion is unanimous and unbroken, and 
it is one that the anti-Stratfordians are 
compelled to ignore altogether. 

Yet in doing so they show a very 
defective appreciation of the place of 
tradition in normal historical belief. 
As Dr. J. N. Figgis has said with 
reference to another subject, this neg- 
lect to take tradition into account 
“serves to illustrate how woefully we 
may go astray if we isolate each docu- 
ment or fact and consider them apart 
from the total picture and from popu- 
lar tradition. ... Further it is not 
to be doubted that even in regard to 
the most thoroughly ‘‘documented” of 
historical facts tradition plays a large 
part in our belief. Creighton said 
somewhere that apart from tradition 
there was not sufficient evidence 
to prove that Julius Caesar ever 
existed.’”’** Even so strong and wide- 
spread a tradition as that now in 
question does not of itself afford irre- 
fragable proof, but it does create a 
strong presumption which cannot be 
overlooked without being “false to the 
first principles of forming the most 
ordinary historical judgments.” 

To sum up: the whole problem as 
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was suggested above resolves itself 
into a balance of improbabilities. It 
is improbable that such wonderful 
plays should have been written at all. 
But written they were, and as far as 
their imperishable qualities are con- 
cerned they are the work of a single 
author whose literary activity lay 
between — roughly — 1585 and 1615. 
There are difficulties in the way of 
accepting William Shakespeare as this 
author, and Sir George Greenwood has 
stated these difficulties as clearly and 
forcibly as they are ever likely to be 
stated. But they are not insurmount- 
able, and when other theories of the 
authorship are as keenly scrutinized 
they are found to present equal or 
even greater difficulties. Thus, even 
on the negative side the Shakespearean 
theory appears the least improbable. 
But it is also supported by the only 
definite and positive contemporary 
evidence that exists, and by the 
unanimous tradition of more than 
two hundred years. The final con- 
clusion, then, appears to be that, 
while Sir George Greenwood has 
justly criticised some biographers of 
Shakespeare and their free and easy 
method of jumping at conclusions, his 
assaults have ‘left the main Shake- 
spearean position unbroken. 
Gordon Crosse. 
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By J. STorRER 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Tue ANSWER TO THE TELEGRAM. 


Few hereditary reformers have 
passed an unhappier night than Samuel 
spent in the Hostel dedicated to his 
pious grandfather; and no reformer of 
any kind has ever refused marmalade 
next morning with more asperity. His 
letter to “The Times” was now six 
oe at the Cross Roads (1912), pp. 

tIbid. p. 241. 
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columns long and exceptionally breezy, 
but even the sublime art of creative 
literature can pall. As the morning 
wore on his spirits fell lower and lower, 
until at last the horrible thought that 
“The Times” itself might possibly 
prove unworthy of his confidence began 
to poison the very well-springs of hope. 
“T almost wish I knew how to be 
profane!”’ he said to himself bitterly. 
And then, as it was getting on to-- 
wards noon, came the welcome revela- 
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tion that true Virtue is never quite for- 
gotten by the Higher Powers. It came 
in the form of a telegram. 

“For you, sir,” said Fawkes, whose 
manner this morning was a blend of 
sympathy and severity that drove the 
pillaged Reformer almost frantic. ‘‘It’ll 
either be from your doctor or your 
keeper, I s’pose.” 

Like a ray of sunshine, this message 
greeted Samuel— 


Going today to stop with Mount- 


appleton. 
Archibald. 


It had been sent to Major Pecken- 
ham’s and re-addressed by his late 
host, evidently after learning of the 
inquiries made by Mr. Spink. 

“Ts the boy waiting?” 
Samuel eagerly. 

“Bless yer ‘eart, sir,” said Mr. 
Fawkes benevolently, ‘“‘we’d do any- 
think to ’elp your friends to find you! 
The boy’s as hinterested as any of us!”’ 

With a hand that trembled with 
excitement, Samuel scribbled a reply 


inquired 


Come instantly Warrington Hostel. 
In serious trouble. 
Samuel. 


‘Very ’andsomely expressed,” said 


Mr. Fawkes with approval. ‘‘It’ll be 
‘ard to ’and you over to the gent; but 
what ’as to be, ’as to be.” 
Samuel made no answer; he 
saving it up. The key turned on a very 
different philosopher. With grim joy 
he now regarded the ungrateful War- 
den, the detestable Spink, and even the 
hated Fawkes, but as destined victims. 
When he had grasped the hand of 
Archibald, when the maltreated Re- 
former was discovered to be in very 
truth Sir Wyverne himself, what 
vengeance then should be exacted! 
Though Samuel admitted —nay, 
boasted—that the vice of imagination 
had been omitted from his composition, 
he had just sufficient spark of some- 
thing faintly resembling it to picture a 


was 
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very satisfactory scene: his persecutors 
ranged with bowed heads in the dining- 
hall, the canvas bag on the table, and 
the voice of the much-wronged baronet 
denouncing the culprits without merey 
or cessation for, say, three consecutive 
hours. In fact, so clearly did Samuel 
begin to see this drama that he put the 
letter to ‘‘The Times’”’ carefully in his 
pocket, so that in the course of his 
speech Sir Wyverne might have the 
opportunity of reading it aloud. 
(Though, of course, it should subse- 
quently be published.) 

And then he waited. And through- 
out the Hostel, from Warden to porter, 
they waited too. 

It was in the middle of the afternoon 
that a taxi drew up before the archway 
that led into the Hostel, and a gentle- 
man alighted. He wore a particularly 
full and bushy beard and a pair of 
tinted spectacles—features that sug- 
gested considerable maturity; though 
his slight figure and airy walk made it 
seem probable that he was a rather 
younger man than he looked, very 
likely prematurely aged by his heavv 
responsibilities. 

Fawkes, who had been on the alert 
since noon, stepped out of the lodge 
at once. 

“Say, porter!’’ cried the stranger, 
“have you gotten a gentleman called 
Harris stopping here?”’ 

His accent and expressions were 
strange to East London, and Fawkes 
took considerable credit to himself for 
diagnosing them at once as American 
(as he well might, for they were not 
exactly the usual language of America; 
in fact they were very interesting 
philological variants). 

“Yes, sir,’ said Fawkes promptly. 
“You the doctor, sir?” 

“The doctor?” said the stranger, 
and it almost seemed for a moment 
that he was a little surprised—no 
doubt at Mr. Fawkes’ acumen. 

“Rather, old bird, I’m the doc.!’’ 
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he added instantly. ‘“How’s the 
patient?” 

Fawkes shook his head gravely. 

“EH ’ad a bad turn last night, sir. 
Took to swearin’ and cussin’ at me 
and the gentlemen ‘ere—somethink 
awful ’e was! Accusin’ me of robbin’ 
"im of bags of money and I don’t 
know all what!” 

“Clean off his onion, eh?’’ said the 
doctor, who assumed a more and more 
sagacious look as the conversation 
proceeded. 

‘“‘We didn’t ’ave no notion ’e were 
mad to begin with; but a reg’lar 
’owling lunatic ’e become, sir, and no 
mistake! In fact, sir, we've been 
expecting you rather anxious like.” 

“Oh, you’ve been expecting me?’’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘Well, I guess I’ve 
come all right! And now, boss, lead 
me to it!’’ 

Mr. Fawkes led him towards the 
Warden’s quarters. 

“About that there bag of gold,” he 
said confidentially as they went, 
“’e’s ravin’ somethink awful——’”’ 

“See here!’’ interrupted the doctor 
briskly, ‘‘if you’ve boned his caboodle, 
I'd advise you to lie low and say noth- 
ing. Just help me to get him out and 
into that derned cab, and I’ll wink the 
other eye. See?” 

What Mr. Fawkes did actually see 
is uncertain. He certainly did not 
look as though he saw an average 
medical practitioner. 

“S’help me id 
uncertain voice. 

“Help yourself, old bird,’ inter- 
rupted the doctor, ‘‘but don’t bother 
me about it. Medicine’s my line, not 
crime.” 

An awed silence fell upon Mr. 
Fawkes. In fact, he afterwards con- 
fided to his intimates that he had 
enjoyed one of the most eye-opening, 
flooring-with-a-feather experiences of 
his life. 

The Rev. Jocelyn was the next to be 


he began in an 
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impressed by Dr. Jeremiah O. K. 
Whistler (which it seemed was their 
visitor’s typically transatlantic name). 

“Shake!” cried Dr. Whistler, holding 
out his hand enthusiastically; ‘‘I 
reckon I know a good man when I see 
one, and you’re the blooming bird twice 
over!’’ 

““You—er—have come to recover 
our unfortunate friend, Mr. Harris, I 
presume?” inquired the Rev. Jocelyn. 

“You never spoke a truer word, sir!’’ 
cried the doctor, ‘‘and I reckon truth 
and ginger-beer are your specialties. 
Slick back into his strait-waistcoat he 
goes, sir!”’ 

As Dr. Whistler seemed anxious to 
take his charge back by a certain train 
(he omitted, they remembered after- 
wards, to specify where the asylum 
stood and from what station it was 
reached), and as the Warden was 
equally anxious to terminate his re- 
sponsibility for Mr. Harris, Mr. Spink 
and Mr. Jollins and two or three other 
of the strongest-nerved philanthropists 
‘were immediately collected, and with 
the Warden, Fawkes, and the doctor in 
the van the party approached Mr. 
Harris’ room. 

The Reformer, whose window over- 
looked the courtyard, had observed a 
certain air of bustle and the presence 
of an energetic-looking stranger, but as 
he failed to see any sign of Archibald, 
his philosophy was again becoming 
strained. He was endeavoring to con- 
sole himself by forecasting heavier 
penalties for the delinquents the longer 
his imprisonment lasted, and planning 
a very severe article for the ‘Fort- 
nightly,’’ when he heard the key turn 
for the last time in his lock. 

Assuming his most astringent air, he 
confronted the intruders. They wera 
headed, he noticed, by the same ener- 
getic-looking stranger, and before he 
had time to demand the reason of the 
disturbance this gentleman addressed 
him with the remarkable words— 
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“Say, boss, your little picnic has 
run dry! Back to chewing straws is 
the program now, Harris. Here are 
your boots! Hustle now—get a move 
on!” 

“Who is this person?” demanded 
Samuel sternly. 

“Holy Jehosphat, he pretends not 
to know the doc.!’’ exclaimed Dr. 
Whistler. 

“Perhaps his memory is a little 
weak,” suggested Mr. Jollins (a gentle- 
man whose suggestions were always 
considered valuable). 

“Jolly’s got it in one!” cried the 
doctor rapturously. ‘‘Sakes alive, this 
place is fairly crawling with brains! 
Memory gone —that’s the derned 
solution!’’ 

“This is the doctor of the Asylum 
what you comed from,” explained Mr. 
Fawkes, who believed in making things 
clear. ‘‘Now stick up yer foot and I'll 
put on yer boot.” 

Samuel maintained an attitude of 
wary hostility, his feet tucked well 
under his chair. 

“T sent a telegram to Mr. 
Wyverne ,” he began. 

“And Fitz wired right straight to the 
Asylum,” cried Dr. Whistler, ‘“‘just like 
the sport he is. And down I came by 
the first train.” 

“Then Mr. Fitz-Wyverne has actu- 
ally sent you?’’ demanded Samuel. 

“Sure!’’ said Dr. Whistler. 

Samuel began to waver. The pro- 
ceedings were somewhat difficult to 
follow, but then Archibald’s proceedings 
generally were. On the whole, he de- 
cided that Dr. Whistler’s company was 
preferable to the philanthropists. 

“You can put on my boots,” he 
said. 

A few minutes later the Warden and 
a select party of philanthropists were 
escorting their visitors across the 
quadrangle, Fawkes marching in front 
with the suit-case. Suddenly Samuel 


stopped. 


Fitz- 
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“My bag of money!’ he exclaimed. 
“T demand that back!’’ 

“That’s all right, boss,’’ said Dr. 
Whistler soothingly. ‘I’ve got it safe 
for you.” 

The wink which he shot at Fawkes 
nearly gave the finishing touch to the 
ex-Bruiser’s emotions. The actual 
touch was given a moment later when 
the genial doctor whispered in his 
ear— 

“Put it in a pub—they pay like 
Billy O!” 

Samuel and the suit-case entered 
the taxi, and the doctor bade the 
philanthropists a cordial farewell. 

“See here, boys,” said he, “if ever 
you start a crack in the top story— 
which, mind you, is a thing that may 
happen to the noisiest sportsman any 
day, especially considering the rate 
you live at, et cetera,—well, just you 
send for me! So long! Be good! Till 
we meet again!”’ 

But it was the unfortunate fate of 
Warrington Hostel never again to 
meet Dr. Jeremiah O. K. Whistler. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
In THE Cas. 


“Guess I’ve diddled ’em some!”’ said 
Dr. Whistler complacently as the taxi 
sped westwards. 

Samuel edged into his corner, turned 
sidewards, and looked his rescuer up 
and down very carefully and very 
critically. And the more carefully he 
looked, the more unfavorably was he 
impressed. In fact, the beard and 
spectacles struck him as the only 
respectable features in an otherwise 
deboshed individual. 

“Let me tell you,” said Samuel 
severely, ‘that you have take. an 
unwarranted liberty with my person.” 

“Well, boss,’ replied the doctor 
cheerfully. ‘“T’ll take you back to 
those giddy birds if you prefer it. 
Personally, it struck me they’d be the 
better of a wash, shave, brush up, 
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having their trousers ironed and ren- 
dezvousing with a few more Society 
Duchesses, et cetera, et cetera; but of 
course, there’s no accounting for 
tastes. I daresay seeing ‘em all to- 
gether in one cage accentuates the 
impression of hairiness; still, if you 
like that sort of atmosphere, say the 
word, cocky, and back you goes.” 

Samuel was conscious of a vague 
impression that the doctor’s manner of 
speech had altered somewhat in the 
course of these remarks. It seemed 
a little less foreign; it even had a half- 
familiar sound. But the grave intel- 
lect of Samuel took no stock in such 
superficial details. It concentrated on 
the essentials, and in a very serious 
voice he replied— 

“TI regard your strictures as merely 
frivolous; but at the same time I do 
not wish to return to the Hostel till I 
have met Mr. Fitz-Wyverne. I pre- 
sume you are taking me to meet 
him?” 

“| reckon you can’t come nearer meet- 
ing Fitz than by keeping right along 
with me,” said the doctor confidently. 

For a few minutes Samuel was silent, 
while the doctor whistled. Apparently 
the Reformer’s mind was endeavoring 
to grapple with the extraordinary prob- 
lem of Dr. Whistler’s appearance in 
response to a telegram sent to Archi- 
bald, for his next remark was— 

“I do not understand Mr. Fitz- 
Wyverne’s behavior in the least. Why 
did he send you instead of coming 
himself in response to my _ specific 
request? I am extremely displeased 
with him.” 

“Well, boss, I reckon it was like 
this,” said Dr. Whistler (who seemed 
to have a curious habit of revealing his 
transatlantic origin at the beginning 
of his speeches and disguising it before 
the end), ‘“‘Fitz said to me, ‘Doc., old 
bird, there’s a pal of mine gotten into 
a scrape. He’s always in trouble; and 
whether it’s a girl this time, or an 
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overdose of old Scotch and a three 
round catch-as-you-can with the boys 
in blue, dash me if I know!’ says Fitz. 
‘Anyhow, it’s something that won’t do 
my reputation any good if I get mixed 
up in it, so just you cut along and bail 
the blighter out for me.’ Well, old 
bird, it was asking a good deal of a 
busy man, but Fitz is a true sport, and 
I’ve got a kind of way with me. A 
man’s got to be a pretty bad hat if I 
can’t soften his heart and lead him 
back to the paths of virtue, et cetera. 
‘I'll bring him back sober if I have to 
make him swallow a quart of mustard!’ 
says I; ‘and as for a girl, well, if he 
hasn’t married her, I’ll get him home 
somehow, even if I have to make him 
drunk again to do it!’ ‘Drunk or 
sober,’ says Fitz, ‘bring back old Sam 
Harris. His weaknesses are more his 
misfortune than his fault. All heart 
and no head is Sam, that’s what gets 
him into mischief!’ ”’ 

With paper at its present price, it 
is quite impossible to do justice to the 
Reformer’s emotions during this sum- 
mary of Mr. Fitz-Wyverne’s conversa- 
tion, or to report adequately his speech 
inreply. It was very long, very explicit 
in its denials of each insinuation (which 
it covered severally and collectively), 
and remarkably acrimonious in tone. 
In fact the only criticism that could be 
made was that somehow or other its 
purport seemed to be misapprehended 
by the doctor, for at the conclusion he 
merely remarked— 

“Well, old bird, that’s fairly in- 
criminating, but I won’t give the show 
away. Habits are dashed difficult to 
cure, I know, but stick to it, boss, and 
you'll pull through!”’ 

In the meanwhile their taxi had 
pushed its way through the City, 
crossed London Bridge, and spun 
through a number of South London 
highways, without the Reformer even 
observing in what direction he was 
being conducted. Now it suddenly 
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pulled up beside the pavement, and on 
looking out of the window he dis- 
covered they were opposite the foot of 
the stairs leading up to Vauxhall Bridge 
Station. 

‘Where are you taking me to?” he 
demanded. 

There was no answer, and turning 
his head, Samuel found to his consterna- 
tion that Dr. Whistler had vanished— 
into space he thought at first. Then 
just as it was beginning to dawn upon 
his eapacious intellect that the doctor 
had slipped out of the cab on the far 
side while he was reading the name of 
the station, he heard a familiar voice 
address him from the pavement. 

“Samuel, old bird!’ 

The Reformer turned with a start, 
and beheld the smiling face of Archibald. 

“Souvenirs!” added Archie, pitching 
the beard and spectacles of Dr. Jere- 
miah O. K. Whistler into the cab. 

To describe Samuel as shocked by 
the gross deception practised upon 
him, would be putting it very mildly 
indeed. 

“What is the meaning of this?’’ he 
demanded in his most formidable 
accents. 

“The meaning is,’ said Archibald, 
in rather a wary voice and with one 
eye on the back of the driver, “that I 
didn’t know what kind of a silly mess 
you’d got yourself into, so I thought a 
bit of disguise would do no harm. 
You’re the sort of sportsman who 
might have an outbreak of any kind of 
new vice. Besides, I rather suspected 
you’d want to shake hands and end the 
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fun. 

“T certainly do propose to end this 
detestable business!” cried Samuel 
warmly, seizing the handle of the 


door. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


Two’s Two. 


“Steady, old cockalorum!”’ said 
Archibald, holding the handle on the 
outside. “It takes two to do that, 
and I’m having a ripping time! I 
only just want to have you on tap in 
ease the police nail me. Wire me your 
new address as soon as you’ve got 
I must be off now!” 
you going?’ cried 


one! 

‘Where 
Samuel wildly. 

“To catch a train. Waterloo being 
a little too public, I’ve had to come 
and catch it here, and I’ve cut myself 
fine for time.” He glanced at his 
wristlet watch (price fifteen guineas— 
purchase) and exclaimed, 
must bolt! Keep 


are 


a recent 
“Good Lord, I 
virtuous!” 
“My bag 
Samuel. 
“Haven’t got it!’ eried Archibald 
“Go on tick—use 


of money!’’ screamed 


over his shoulder. 
my name as reference 

And the next instant he was across 
the pavement and tearing up the 
steps, while an exceptionally indignant 


? 


philosopher was wrenching the door 


open. 

Samuel was not perhaps the typical 
man of action, but even a thinker when 
roused can exhibit remarkable energy. 
He dashed across the pavement, and 
had almost put his foot on the steps 
when he was arrested by a loud and 
menacing ery of— 

“Hi! who’s goin’ to pay for this 
keb?”’ 

For a moment Samuel hesitated, and 
in that moment the cabman descended 
onto the pavement too. He was a 
sturdy andsomewhat truculent-looking 
person, the Reformer observed. And 
then occurred the only lapse in a 
career of otherwise unblemished virtue. 

“Damn!” said Samuel. 


(To be continued.) 
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It was a large base hospital in a large 
and dirty town. South Country men 
grew frank with disgust when they saw 
the pall of fog that hung for a fortnight 
outside the windows, yet things were 
little better when the fog cleared and 
the great buildings stood stark in their 
black ugliness. 

Yet the night nurses would linger at 
the corridor windows on their way 
down to the dining-room. There was 
the glamour of night on the big city, 
mighty buildings silhouetted against a 
sky of dark luminous blue, towers that 
divided the stars, and far below in the 
street the ruby and topaz lights of the 
road-menders, with the glowing brazier 
of the night-watchman. And then 
dawn came with its chilling wind and 
its gray cheerless light that discovered, 
without love or pity, the sordid things 
of town—the dirty canal, the barges, 
the heaps of timber, the ugly money- 
making warehouses and factories. All 
this we saw—a world pallid and cold, 
with none of the genial glow of 
noontide. 

The hospital never failed to charm 
me at night. Its interior aspect had a 
beauty of dim wards and red subdued 
lights over the ‘‘dug-outs,’’ where a 
sister or nurse sat in charge. The 
long rows of white beds disappeared 
into the darkness, and the men in 
them had that pathos—unreal in some 
cases—of the sleeping and the helpless. 
At night they were all children— 
children who talked pitifully in their 
sleep of Germans and trenches and 
ghastly things beyond our ken. They 
called sometimes a woman’s name and 
professed next morning a_ guileless 
ignorance of her existence. 

It was a hushed and mysterious 
world, where one whispered and walked 
stealthily, and yet where much was 
told and where life seemed simpler 


and more genuine than by day when 
the little tin gods were all awake. At 
that time I saw most of the mental 
ward, the most pathetic place in any 
hospital. Sleep was an_ unwilling 
visitor there, except to the orderlies, 
who, in the intervals of card-playing 
and button-cleaning, relapsed into the 
attitudes of the seven sleepers. 

Night after night old Dad Hobson 
would stay awake till two or three 
o’clock, without complaint or murmur. 
Any man a little past his prime was 
called ‘‘dad”’ or described as ‘‘old”’ in 
this land of youth. And in sober fact 
Dad Hobson had seven children. He 
had been a miner before he made the 
great sacrifice that had left him 
maimed and insane. He was always 
courteous, always considerate. Even 
on those days when he refused to eat 
it was with a polite ‘I’m sorry not to 
oblige you, nurse.’”’ He believed him- 
self guilty of some crime—he had 
murdered Sir Ian Hamilton—and in 
trivial ways too he held himself re- 
sponsible for any disturbance in that 
much-disturbed ward. At times he 
was so much better that we hoped he 
was regaining his wits, but always 
there would come a relapse and his 
face would be downcast, and “I’m 
puzzled someway, something’s wrong. 
I can’t get things clear in my mind,” 
would be the explanation. He had 
odd delusions too, for a doctor clad 
in a dressing-gown provoked his ques- 
tion to an orderly, “Is that Lord 
Nelson?”’ 

It was a strange little party alto- 
gether in that ward. Hobson would 
lie there by the hour, dimly annoyed 
by Jimmy in the bed opposite. Jimmy 
had nearly died of wounds and later 
of pneumonia, but he had rallied, 
only to reach a state of discomfort and 
nervous temper that was liable to 
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fiendish explosions. For the most 
part he was a lovable boy, with a 
curious charm of his own. Sleepless, 
like Hobson, till the small hours, he 
played cards with the orderlies. When 
things pleased him Jimmy was an 
angel, but at other times he was a 
fiend. A certain soldier, a clarionet 
player once in the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra, came to the ward. He was 
suffering from insomnia and melan- 
cholia. Jimmy’s drawling voice and 
his card-playing and, perhaps, his 
popularity annoyed the _ clarionet 
player, and they quarreled. Jimmy 
merely remarked: 

“T’ll do for him—see if I don’t.” 

The clarionet player was removed 
to the next ward, separated from the 
other only by a glass and wood 
partition. 

“He shan’t sleep tonight if I don’t,” 
said Jimmy, and he took careful aim 
at the glass partition with his tin mug. 
He hit the woodwork and missed his 
enemy’s head in the next ward, so he 
fell into heavy-browed sulking, with 
the threat ‘‘I’ll do for myself.’’ This 
is often a mere threat, but he did 
make an endeavor by biting up a blue- 
lead pencil—a tedious and uncertain 
form of suicide. The pencil was taken 
away and, blue-lipped and weary, like 
a naughty child he fell asleep. Poor 
Jimmy! He went to a Scottish asylum 
where many of our patients were sent 
for further treatment. I heard lately 
that he was really better and likely to 
be discharged. 

One of the beds was occupied by 
Andy—aAndy of the picturesque speech 
and uncertain behavior. He came in 
raging under the effects of alcoholic 
poisoning. Such cases always spent a 
night or so in the X-ray room with a 
special orderly. I saw him that night, 
a flushed unhappy-looking boy, who 
was sane enough to speak politely and 
to say ‘“Nurrse,”’ with the delightful roll 
that our Jocks put into it. Later Andy 
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came down to the ward, and was duly 
established in a corner bed. Here we 
got to know him for the loquacious 
rattle-pate he was. By day he was 
sane enough, but at night he was sub- 
ject to awful dreams and fits of horror, 
which caused him to roll out of bed 
with an alarming bump. One night 
he thought the German prisoners were 
coming to murder him—two inoffensive 
boys with very little strength between 
them; another time I found him 
a hump at the foot of his bed. 

“Come out, Andy,’’ I said. 

“Tl kill you if I do, Nurrse; I’ve 
killed all my chums.” 

But he crawled out flushed and 
weary. His face was coarsened and 
weakened by too much drinking, but 
it was a pleasant boyish face. He 
had, too, that quick imagination which 
gives vivid charm even to stories which 
tax belief. Andy told us wonderful 
stories of his doings at Loos and else- 
where. He had been a bomb-thrower, 
one of three survivors from a party of 
one hundred and sixty. The story was 
declared to be untrue by someone who 
knew him, but Andy could spin a yarn 
to keep Sister B., the orderlies, and 
myself in amazement round his bed. 
His own history, too, was a checkered, 
strange record. He had run away 
from home at ten years old and had 
joined a circus. He had been with 
Barnum, Wombwell, ‘‘Lord’’ George 
Sanger, and traveled the kingdom 
from town to town. At fifteen he had 
enlisted in the Cameron Highlanders, 
deserted after a time, changed his 
name and joined the Gordons. He 
had been a champion boxer for—I for- 
get the place. He had been every- 
where and done most things, and was— 
poor Andy!—a nervous, dyspeptic 
wreck at twenty-four. Yet he had “a 
way with him’”—a way that made us 
fond and disapproving at the same 
time. 

The night before I started for a holi- 
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day, the Sister in charge had given 
orders that Andy was to wear pajamas. 
He preferred a night-shirt. The point 
made a dispute. To humor him I said: 

“Andy, you'll spoil my holiday if 
you don’t put on those trousers. I 
couldn’t be happy if I thought you 
hadn’t got them on.”’ 

Andy was on the far side of a 
screen. There was silence, then a 
rustling, then Andy’s voice: ‘‘Nurrse 
... I’ve got on they trrousers. I 
wouldn’t spoil your holiday, you 
ken.”’ 

The next morning I saw the last of 
him. He was asleep. I put my hand 
on his head and said ‘Tell him I left 
him my blessing.’’ It was carelessly 
said; I thought I should find him 
when I came back, but I have never 
seen him since. 

They sent an armed escort from 
Aberdeen to bring Andy to a court- 
martial. Rumor went round the 
hospital that he had deserted in 
France, and would be sent back to 
France to be shot. How often in his 
sleep Andy had muttered “I won’t go 
back; I won’t...I won't... I'll 
do for myself first. They shan’t court- 
martial me... they shan’t.” Now 
it was explained. 

When Andy heard that the escort 
had come for him he was quiet enough. 
He promised to pack his kit-bag and 
go quietly. However, he went off to 
the bathroom and was found trying to 
hang himself. They brought him back 
to the ward. He snatched a razor from 
his locker and tried to cut his throat. 
I don’t think he tried very hard— 
Andy was more dramatic than thor- 
ough. The escort went back to Aber- 
deen, for Andy was now in one of his 
raving, struggling attacks, and ob- 
viously unfit for the journey. When 
he was better he was handcuffed, his 
hands behind him, and so left for more 
hours than one likes to think of. I 
heard the story when I came back, 
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and there was a chorus of pity on his 
behalf. 

“T could have cried when I saw him 
handcuffed, marching down the cor- 
ridor,” said a nurse. And the order- 
lies, even one whom he had kicked in 
the stomach, were pitiful for him— 
orderlies are a compassionate race. 

The escort returned and Andy, 
strapped to a stretcher, was taken 
away to Aberdeen. We discussed his 
fate for many days, always with the 
decision ‘‘They couldn't shoot him.” 
Then rumor said he would get five 
years in a military prison, but mean- 
while Andy sent us letters, written in 
lurid-looking red ink. He wrote from 
a Scottish hospital, and wrote gaily, 
jauntily, with no mention of prisons, 
desertion, or court-martial. His pride 
must have suffered horribly, for he 
had made of himself so gallant a figure, 
poor boastful Andy. He loved to 
write in the dialect that he talked, 
though he could, if he chose, send a 
fine English letter. Speaking of his 
very delicate digestion he says “I 
had a wee bit jelly for dinner; it slipped 
itself doon and just slipped back again. 
It doesna matter, what they gie me, 
it comes back. I try hard to keep it, 
but I canna.” A few letters came from 
the large Scottish aslyum where many 
of our mental cases were sent. They 
were always written in red ink, and 
concluded with a liberal supply of 
kisses (a matter of politeness this 
with many soldiers). Then the letters 
stopped, and none of us has heard 
anything more of poor Andy. He 
belonged, I fear, to the flotsam of life, 
and the waves washed him here and 
there. 

A sad case was poor old Snakes. He 
was called Snakes because when he 
recovered enough to speak, he told us 
that he had swallowed a lot of snakes 
—no wonder that he never smiled. 
One morning I put the conventional 
question, ‘‘Are you better today?” 
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and received the sad answer, ‘‘How 
can I be better, I’m full of buttons.” 
Another time he was full of watches 
that ticked in his ears, and again he 
had swallowed a tramear—poor, mel- 
ancholy old Snakes! 

But the dearest of all our sad little 
family was certainly Alfred; Alfred 
Morgan of a Welsh regiment, never 
mind which. He was brought in from 
a military prison—sentenced for deser- 
tion, a ease for a certain paper that 
champions the injured Tommy. Poor 
Alfred, with his wits all gone to pieces, 
his head and limbs shaking, his face 
working, seemed to us a living protest 
against any judgment but a doctor’s. 
I could hardly bare to see him, so 
hopelessly insane did he look. Death 
would have been far better than this 
doddering idiocy. The other men, 
sanest of the sane compared with 
him, tried to pet him and to coax 
answers out of him, but his mind, as 
Sister B. remarked, was a jig-saw 
puzzle gone to pieces. The pieces 
seemed to have no cohesion. He talked 
ramblingly of Bob his horse, of a dog, 
a eanal, some medals, a picture, of 
Ada and the pigeons. He fancied 
the floor was the canal, and fished there 
with groping hands. Sometimes a word 
or a place-name would seem to rouse 
him, and he’d tell us the names of 
streets or of people: at other times he 
would shake his head and gaze vacantly 
round him, or look with that worried, 
bewildered look that made one’s heart 
ache. 

It was Sister B. who did the most to 
fit the puzzle together. Every night 
she would sit by his bed and question 
him, bringing him back to the point 
time after time. We were filling in 
more of the puzzle every night. Alfred 
had lived in Birmingham, had been on 
a canal barge, had taken coal to some 
place; he had won medals, had a 
mother, and there was a picture that 
he remembered. Policemen excited 
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him to frenzy, and when he saw one 
of the Force he would fling apples or 
slippers, or any handy missile, through 
the window. He could play cards too. 
There was a gradual mental develop- 
ment—the most fascinating thing one 
ean watch. But it was slow, and 
Alfred seemed like a rudderless boat at 
sea till he met Jock. 

Jock is a story all to himself. Suffice 
it to say of him that his vocation was 
to be a guardian angel. Every Scottish 
soldier is Jock in hospital, and per- 
haps other hospitals have found Jocks 
like ours—always unselfish, cheery, 
uncomplaining, infinitely pitiful to 
every trouble but their own; still I 
believe our Jock would outshine theirs. 

Sister B. decided to bring Alfred on 
a visit to Jock’s ward. I must say 
that the experiment was painful. A 
surgical ward is a very chearful place, 
and poor Alfred, shaky, bewildered, 
pitiful, was a figure to darken the sun 
at that time. But Sister B. was a - 
nurse of brave experiments. She 
dared and succeeded; she was re- 
sourceful and passionately interested 
in her patients. So she brought Alfred 
to this sane and happy ward, and sat 
him down by Jock’s bed. Jock had 
been wounded at Loos in September, 
1915, and had remained in bed for eight 
months with the occasional variation 
of an operation and brief respites when 
he was up and in a wheeled chair. 

Among many pathetic things I had 
seen, none seemed to me more pathetic 
than the sight of those two war- 
shattered boys together. Alfred, nearly 
speechless, his poor wits all astray, 
tried to make himself lucid, while 
Jock, with infinite pity on his face, 
tried to understand and to help. The 
one looked like an angel of mercy, the 
other like some poor soul in search of 
peace. I don’t know how they talked, 
but somehow they made friends. 
Alfred was utterly unwilling to go 
back to his own ward, though he 
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returned laden with cigarettes and 
apples. From that day the friendship 
grew. Every day Alfred visited Jock, 
and Jock, when he could get into a 
chair, returned the call. Somehow they 
talked. Jock has infinite patience and 
tact; he has graduated in the college 
of suffering and has learned the whole 
art of compassion. He found out that 
Alfred knew most things knowable 
about football, that he was, in fact, a 
“real little sport.”’ 

The ward adopted Alfred as a sort 
of mascot; he might do and have what 
he liked. He was just an unhappy 
child, humored at all points. 

Then arrived someone who solved 
the riddle of the medals and the pic- 
ture of which Alfred talked so much. 
This man had seen a picture of Alfred 
boxing another celebrated pugilist. 
Alfred was a well-known character in 
the Ring—he had won his nine medals 
in various contests. To name a boxer 
was to set Alfred blazing with excite- 
ment and fearful efforts to stammer out 
some story of an encounter in which 
he had taken part. 

We learned more of Ada at last. 
Ada was ‘“‘his girl,” and he had left 
the pigeons in her keeping. 

“Poor Ada,” I said one day to Jock, 
“‘what would she say if she saw Alfred?’’ 

“Alfred writes to her,” Jock replied 
solemnly. ‘‘At least I write for him.” 

“But,” I objected, ‘‘Ada may fall in 
love with your letters—it’s not fair to 
her.” 

“Oh! I put ‘Jock helped to write 
this’ at the top,” he explained earnestly. 

What Ada thought of these dual 
letters I cannot say. I suppose she 
minds Alfred’s pigeons and hopes on. 
As for Alfred, I think his real love was 
for Jock. When he was restive and 
talked of going away we could soothe 
him by saying that he surely would 
not leave Jock alone. Everything he 
had he brought to his idol to share it 
with him. He made himself bath- 
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chairman, and the two would go off 
to the one window that commanded an 
amusing street view. Together they 
hung out in perfect amity and under- 
stood each other in silence, for Alfred 
could barely get the words for even a 
short sentence. Alfred was the sheep- 
dog, Jock the shepherd. 

It was understood that if one was 
asked to tea anywhere the other must 
go too. With Jock Alfred was known 
to be “all right.” So things went 
happily until the inevitable parting. 
Jock was sent to a Red Cross hospital 
almost at a moment’s notice. Alfred 
was inconsolable; he wandered, red- 
eyed, forlorn, piteously incoherent, 
from ward to ward, searching vaguely 
and vainly for his chum. He shed 
bitter childlike tears, while Jock, for 
his part, suffered for Alfred’s trouble 
and his own. Such is the pathos of 
hospital. Later, Alfred was sent to 
the Scottish hospital of which mention 
has been made. He and Jock write to 
each other—perhaps some day they 
will meet. 

As for Jock, I think a star laughed 
when he was born—though he can 
suffer to the full capacity of a Celtic 
nature. Good angels have him in their 
keeping and save him—only Heaven 
knows how—from being spoiled. 

I was present when the sergeant of 
the guard met Jock being wheeled down 
the corridor. He interrupted the 
triumphal progress with six foot of 
stalwart manhood. 

“That,’’ said he, “is by his looks the 
happiest boy in this hospital. I’ve 
never seen him sad, I’ve never heard 
him grumble. He’s the boy for my 
money—he’s a good boy, a great boy! 
We need more like him, we do!” 

This was embarrassing, but Jock 
took it quietly and politely. More 
touching was the devotion of the 
corporal of the guard. ‘I had a son 
just like him, killed at Suvla Bay,” he 
explained. 
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But Jock was of those who have fairy 
godmothers. If you imagine Bonnie 
Prince Charlie before his heroism was tar- 
nished, you have Jock; or if youimagine 
Malcolm, Marquis of Lossie, in a 
lighter vein, you have him; and if 
you picture young Lochinvar, or Jock 
of Hazeldean, or some other hero of 
Scottish ballad, you see our Jock. 

When first we saw him—it was an 
October day soon after the battle of 
Loos—he looked haggard, unshaven, 
and quite unlike the boy of a later 
date. He had a shockingly wounded 
knee, and was running a temperature. 
His dressing was a daily torture. 
We knew it was agony, because he 
whistled and sang the whole time and 
talked the most fascinating nonsense in 
beautiful Doric—only he gripped the 
head rail of his bed with aniron “grup,” 
as he would have called it, and looked 
within measurable distance of fainting. 

Movement was dreadful to him, but 
he had journeys to the X-ray room and 
to the operating theatre. Even in 
semi-consciousness he was true to 
himself—true to the self which was 
always pushed out of sight. I remem- 
ber his sitting up just after an opera- 
tion, and casting a distracted look 
round the ward. 

“Are the troops safe and in their 
places?”’ he asked wildly. Reassured, 
he asked again ‘“‘Is Paddy all right?” 
Paddy was our orderly and a devoted 
friend of Jock’s. Then with a sigh of 
relief he lay down. 

The following day he had an exten- 
sion put on the injured leg. If you 
can imagine what it is to have a 
terribly injured knee, then to have it 
cut about, and finally to have it held 
up for half an hour or more while the 
extension is put on, you have just a 
faint idea what Jock suffered in grim 
silence. He was in the torture chamber 
but he never winced—only the youth 
went out of his face and a sort of gray 
old age seemed to come upon him. 
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I said to him later: ‘‘You’ve had an 
awful time of it today, Jock.” 

He was still faint with pain, but he 
murmured: ‘‘No so bad. Oh! it was 
no so bad at all, Nurse.’’ 

To these bad times belonged his 
polite requests, ‘Will you pull my leg 
a wee?” and “Will you sort my leg?””— 
a phrase which always delighted me; 
but, as a Scottish captain asked seri- 
ously when I had quoted this latter 
request, ‘‘What else could he have 
said?”’ 

Often in those bad winter days when 
Jock’s temperature rose with such 
alarming bounds, I used to wonder if 
he would ever see Scotland again. 
There was the dreadful bugbear septi- 
cemia, and there was always thelikeli- 
hood that he would have to lose his 
leg. But he had a good angel in 
Sister B. No one could ‘‘sort his leg’ 
as she could, no one could hurt him 
so little or so quickly as she, and no 
one could put in what he called ‘‘they 
tubes” as she could—those deadly 
tubes that seemed to go by winding 
alleys and narrow desperate ways 
under his patella and right through the 
back of his knee. I think she staked 
her soul (and no one gave more life 
and soul to her patients than she did) 
that Jock should keep his leg. She 
was the first who dared to get him into 
a wheel chair; she taught him to 
walk again; she comforted him and 
helped him to face the long months, 
for even Jock had his dark days—more 
of them than he let us know. He used 
at these times to read Burns with 
devotion, and he told me that ‘‘Desola- 
tion’? and ‘‘Man is Made to Mourn” 
were his favorite poems, and exactly 
expressive of his feelings. 

“One gets a wee bit fed up at times,”’ 
he confessed, ‘‘thinking one’ll never 
play football again.” 

Football had been his joy, and some- 
how I think he went out to the war as 
to football on a larger scale. Quite 
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casually he described the Highlanders’ 
charge at Loos. He was out of it very 
soon himself, but even at that moment 
his thoughts had all been outside 
himself. 

“T prayed then as I never prayed 
before,’”’ he remarked. 

“For the stretcher-bearers to come 
to you,” suggested a listener. 

“No, of course not’’—this with sur- 
prise—‘‘I prayed for the boys. Man! 
it was grand to see the kilts go 
by.” 

Casually he told of his effort to save 
one of his officers who was severely 
wounded. But both of them were un- 
able to move and they lay on tha field 
for twenty-four hours. 

Patrick MacGill in his terrible de- 
scription of Loos tells how the Jocks 
were scattered, dead and wounded, on 
the battlefield, their bare knees gleam- 
ing in the pale morning light. But 
for many there was no return. 

However, this is a happy story. I 
firmly believe that Jock is the true 
fairy-tale hero who marries the princess 
and lives happily ever afterwards, even 
as he deserves. But he will always 
suffer for the suffering of others. He 
confided to me with shame that cer- 
tain books brought him inexplicable 
sensations rather like wanting to ery. 
“It’s a sort of soft spot in my wooden 
heart,”’ he explained. All alone in the 
ward he would solace himself by singing 
Burns’s songs—with tears in his eyes. 
He accounted for them by saying the 
light had dazzled him. 

To the sorrows of the ward he gave 
all his heart. One of the ineffaceable 
memories of hospital is the morning 
when Patterson died. Patterson, a 
man of very different temperament, 
had loved Jock too and had, during 
his long-drawn weeks of dying, found 
comfort, I believe, in the atmosphere 
of cheeriness that emanated from 
Jock’s bed, when he could not move. 
They were two of the worst cases, and 
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they could only exchange greetings by 
shouting across the ward. 

On this morning there was a terrible 
silence. No one had the heart for song 
or gramophone. Patterson’s pain was 
too apparent; the coming end of it 
held the men in a hushed suspense. 
Then suddenly, Patterson made an 
effort and called to Jock, ‘‘How are 
you, Jock?” And Jock, white with 
sympathy, called back, ‘‘Champion! 
What way are you, Patterson?” The 
pity of it. ... 

But Jock’s story is only a quarter 
written. Its chapters have been fine 
reading for those who have had the 
luck to read them so far, but I believe 
there will be finer chapters yet. 

Often I said to myself in fear for 
him, “Whom the orderlies love die 
young”’—for the orderlies adored Jock, 
but the adapted proverb did not come 
true, for he is walking about now and 
“enjoying life fine to make up for all 
the months in bed—not that I suffered 
so much at all, Nurse.”’ 

This is a happy story, but we saw 
sad ones. 

Death is just an incident in hospital 
life. Alas! one sometimes forgets that 
it is all-important to the dying. A 
household seems to hold its breath 
when somebody dies; a ward continues 
its automatic routine. There is pity— 
much of it—but it is a common-sense 
pity, that accepts death as just an 
inevitable happening to be finished 
and then forgotten. 

I remember so well the night when 
old Sergeant Meadows died. He had 
only been in the ward for three days, 
so that his personality had had no 
chance to impress us. All the men 
settled down to sleep except Harman, 
who had suddenly gone mad. He 
shrieked if anyone went near him, 
tried to push us away, then to blow us 
away. A hypodermic of morphia 
seemed to produce little effect on him 
except that he was a shade quieter; 
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he did not sleep but remained sitting 
up in bed, watchful and _ terribly 
alert. 

Meanwhile the poor old sergeant was 
dying. Nothing could be done for 
him. Morton, the orderly, always piti- 
ful, came and looked at him. 

‘‘Well,’”’ he said philosophically, ‘‘this 
is a queer night we’re having. A man 
in the other ward tells me ’e’s been 
seein’ rabbits. It’s too much! I 
just says ‘This must stop. There’s 
too many seein’ rabbits tonight.’ I 
knew a man what saw red, white, and 
blue rats—had ’em proper, ’e did.”’ 

Morton sighed. He was a gentle 
soul, capable of infinite tenderness and 
patience, as many orderlies are. They 
are, one sometimes thinks, gentler than 
women, less conventional, and stereo- 
typed in their kindness. 

“Poor man!’ Morton murmured. 
“A good old soul. It’s queer how little 
one thinks of it. When the young 
ones die it comes worse on one.” 

A few minutes afterwards the ser- 
geant was dead. Unused to death, I 
hardly realized it. At once prepara- 
tions were made for his laying-out and 
subsequent removal. There is a rou- 
tine about death as about birth. The 
immensity of the spiritual change is 
obscured by the methodical functions 
of material life. Yet death is the 
supreme adventure. 

It seemed sad for the old man to have 
met this great adventure among 
strangers, to go forth silently, without 
tears or prayers or love from us who 
watched. Yet I think this quiet, un- 
emotional passing is dignified. Very 
soon afterwards the orderlies came 
with a stretcher and the Union Jack 
for pall, and so the old man left us. 
His body went to the mortuary, and 
his soul—surely, ‘‘hissoul goes marching 
on.’’ And all the time the other men 
slept like weary children. Only Har- 
man sat up, still awake and watchful 
in his terrible nervous tension. 


On Night Duty. 


Hospital is a world to itself, and 
those outside know little of it; so 
one often thought, when visitors ex- 
pressed surprise that we all seemed 
cheerful. Of course we were not all 
cheerful or always cheerful. The 
cheerfulness of the Tommy is a com- 
posite thing. In part it is due to his 
youth and his character, and is in that 
sense natural; but it is in part his 
religion—in some cases his only real 
religion. To be cheerful is ‘“‘to play 
the game’’—that wonderful, indefinite, 
sacred ‘“‘Game’”’ of the English, which 
demands the utmost of body and soul. 
Just sometimes a man who had be- 
come one’s friend would admit the 
bitterness of his heart, would say 
that he was “‘fed-up,” only to laugh 
it off and ask the eternal riddle, 
‘‘Where’s the good of grumbling?” 
So we were really cheerful at most 
times, but I always thought the most 
cheerful time the hours between five 
o'clock and eight in the morning. 

Inasurgical ward dressings are begun 
between four and five o’clock, but the 
general stir is not till five. It was 
customary in many wards for Sisters 
and nurses to provide an early cup of 
tea for the patients, and the Jocks 
and a few others had porridge. This 
was the time of sing-songs. Torrey- 
Alexander hymns were sandwiched 
between such cheerful ditties as 
‘‘What’s the Matter with Father?” 
and ‘‘Hulloa! -Hulloa! Who’s your 
Lady Friend?” Then of course we 
had the inevitable “Little Gray Home,” 
and as surely ‘‘Michigan’”’ and ‘“‘When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling.’”’ Meantime 
the bed patients were washing and 
beds were being made.” The men 
who could get up were the last to 
move. If the delay became insup- 
portable, their more active compan- 
ions would tip them onto the floor— 
I have seen the whole bedstead turned 
upside down. The men themselves 
were great bed-makers, and one could 
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nearly always find someone to give a 
hand in quite professional style. 

Yes, things were cheerful in the 
mornings, and informal too. If work 
was done early the Sisters and nurses 
had time for a private and hasty cup 
of coffee in one of the dug-outs, and 
there was time, too, for talk with the 
men, and always we had a cheery 
visit from the “‘night super,”’ Sister L. 
As for the war—the very reason of our 
present estate—it was the subject 
least discussed. Sometimes one almost 
forgot that there was a war. Every 
private house worries and thinks more 
of war than any hospital ward does— 
or it seems so. There might be dark 
thoughts under all the trivial dis- 
cussions, the little jokes, the conven- 
tional badinage that we carried on, 
but they did not appear. 

At eight o’clock the day staff arrived 
and our night was over—always, I 
was a little sorry. There is a vague 
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but eternal feud between “the day 
people and the night people.’”’ The 
night staff is “the cat” for the day 
staff. Whatever is missing—spoons, 
mugs, dressings, instruments—the solu- 
tion of the mystery is clear—‘“‘it’s 
those night people.’’ The day order- 
lies lay on the souls of the night nurses 
dozens of spoons, ‘forks and knives. 
The day Sister thinks the night Sister 
either too easy or too harsh with her 
patients. It is just one of the inevi- 
tables of life. 

I shall think often now of those 
whose watch is by night—not with 
any pity, for it is a strange, quiet life, 
but a happy one. I only knew it in a 
rather dead season, not in the busy 
time when trains were coming in and 
patients arriving nightly. There the 
night staff has small time for reflection. 
The hours pass in a whirl of bed-baths, 
dressings, and settlement. But it was 
not my good fortune to know such nights. 

“*Hallow-E’ en.” 





“OUR SONS HAVE SHOWN US GOD.” 


A boy whom the writer of this article 
knew said one day to a missionary 
with whom he was staying in Central 
Africa, ‘“‘Did Up-Up. (God) make me?”’ 
‘“‘Yes,’”’ was the reply. ‘Did Up-Up 
make the buzz-buzz (mosquito)?’’ 
“Yes.”” He waited a moment and then 
said, ‘‘Why does Up-Up let the buzz- 
buzz eat me?” His questions put into 
homely language the problem which 
men have been trying to solve ever 
since they became capable of reason- 
ing, and to which the present outbreak 
of destructive violence, the greatest 
that this earth has witnessed, has given 
new emphasis. The thought in the 
mind<of the African boy was this: If 
there is a Being outside and above me, 
who is sufficiently great and powerful 
to have created me and the world in 
which I live, this Being ought to have 
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been able to shield me from purpose- 
less suffering or discomfort. 

Had the boy, after obtaining his 
answer to his first two questions, 
addressed the thité question to one 
of his own heathen teachers, the reply 
that he would have received would 
have been, the Being who made you 
and the buzz-buzz is not uniformly 
benevolent, but is swayed by fancy 
and impulse, and metes out pleasure 
and pain to men even as an African 
chief metes out life and death to those 
who are his subjects. 

This answer would have afforded to 
the African boy an intelligible solution 
of the difficulty as it presented itself to 
him, but for us the premises on which 
it is based are conditions of despair. 
Few intelligent persons can reconcile 
themselves to the thought that their 
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lives are the sport of a Being who is 
indifferent to, or can take pleasure in, 
their sorrows and sufferings. If for us 
there be any solution of the problem, 
it must lie in quite a different direction 
from that suggested. 

Before we attempt to consider what 
we believe to be the Christian inter- 
pretation of the problems that this 
war has accentuated, let us note the 
impression which it has produced upon 
the mind of an extremely intelligent 
theist whose name and writings are 
known in Europe and America. Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, to whom we 
refer, and whose poems have won for 
him many friends and admirers, has 
recently paid a visit to Japan, which 
he undertook in the belief that he had 
a message to deliver to its people. 
His message was the outcome of his 
interpretation of what is happening 
at the present time in Europe, and the 
gist of it may be gathered from a few 
brief extracts taken from an address 
delivered to a large gathering of 
students in Tokyo. Speaking to them 
“The vital ambition of the 
civilization of Europe is to 


he said, 
present 
have the exelusive possession of the 
devil. All her armaments and diplo- 
macy are directed upon this one object. 

. . Are we to bend our knees to the 
spirit of civilization which is sowing 
broadeast over all the world seeds of 
fear, greed, suspicion, unashamed lies 
of its diplomacy, and unctuous lies of 
its profession of peace and goodwill 
and universal brotherhood of man? 

. . Does not the voice come to us 
through the din of war, the shrieks of 
hatred, the wailings of despair, through 
the churning up of the unspeakable 
filth which has been accumulating for 
ages in the bottom of this civilization 
—the voice which cries to 
that the tower of national selfishness, 
which goes by the name of patriotism, 
which has raised its banner of treason 
against heaven, must totter and fall 


our soul 
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with a crash, weighed down by its own 
bulk, its flag kissing the dust, its light 
extinguished.’’ The duty of a prophet, 
to whom the present war is primarily 
the ‘‘churning up of the unspeakable 
filth’? of European civilization, must 
obviously be to warn those to whom 
he speaks, lest they should come to a 
like perilous condition, and a warning 
to this effect constitutes Tagore’s special 
message to the Japanese. He _ bids 
them look back to their glorious past, 
and draw their inspiration from its 
old traditions and its old religions, 
and not from the life and religion of 
Europe. 

If Tagore’s premises be correct, if 
the war has demonstrated the failure of 
Christianity in Europe, the Japanese 
would, indeed, do well to hesitate 
before they adopted the Christian faith 
as their own. 

We are, however, fain to believe 
that what this war is demonstrating is 
not the failure of Christianity to reveal 
the goal of national and individual life, 
but the failure of theism and of every 
religious faith in the world, other than 
Christianity, to provide an interpreta- 
tion of the present erisis which ean 
enable men to face the future with 
courage and with hope. 

It is a relief to turn from the thoughts 
of failure and disaster contained in 
Tagore’s speeches to those embodied 
in Mr. Wells’s last novel, ‘‘Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through.’’ The writer of this 
article is far from being an admirer of 
Mr. Wells, or of his outlook on life as 
revealed in his former books, but he is 
constrained to admit that this is one 
of the most illuminating books that 
the war has produced. Mr. Britling, 
a typical English gentleman, held at 
the beginning of the war theistic views 
in regard to the nature and character 
of God similar to those which Tagore 
aeecepts, although his outlook on life 
was less serious and noble than is that 
of the poet. His only son, on whom 
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all his hopes were centered, is killed in 
the war, as is also the German tutor, 
Heinrich, who had been a member of 
his household at its outbreak. Mr. 
Britling had formerly thought of God 
as an omnipotent Being who could 
have prevented its occurrence, and 
who must, therefore, be regarded as 
directly responsible for the unspeak- 
able horrors which it has involved. 
The death of his son compels him to 
revise his traditional beliefs, and, after 
a long intellectual and moral struggle, 
he finds, or, as he himself says, he is 
found by God. The process by which 
this discovery is achieved is sum- 
marized in the words addressed to the 
father of his German tutor, ‘‘Our sons 
have shown us God.” 

Speaking to another, whose husband 
had been reported killed, and who at 
the beginning of the war was ‘‘a happy 
atheist,’ he says, using disjointed 
language, “‘It is so easy to understand 
that there is a God, and how complex 
and wonderful and brotherly He is, 
when one thinks of those dear boys 
who, by the thousand, by the hundred 
thousand, have laid down their lives. 
Aye, and there were German boys 
who did the same. The cruelties, the 
injustice, the brute aggression, they 
saw it differently. They laid down 
their lives, those lives of hope and 
sunshine. It’s so plain to me. If 
there was nothing else in all the world 
but... the love that I bear Hugh— 
if everything else was cruelty and 
mockery, and filthiness and bitterness, 
it would still be certain that there was 
a God of love and righteousness. If 
there were no signs of God in all the 
world but the godliness we have seen 
in those two boys of ours, if we had no 
other light but the love we have 
between us... .” 

In the course of a long letter which 
he writes to the parents of Heinrich, 
he says, ‘I do, indeed, believe that 
our two sons have died not altogether 
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in vain. Our pain and anguish may 
not be wasted. Indeed, they may be 
necessary. Here am I bereaved and 
wretched—and, I hope. Never was 
the fabric of war so black; that I 
admit. But never was the black fabric 
of war so threadbare. At a thousand 
points the light is shining through.’’ 
And, even as he penned this letter, 
“he felt a Presence of which he had 
thought very many times in the last 
few weeks, a Presence so close to him 
that it was behind his eyes, and in his 
brain and hands. It was no trick of 
his vision; it was a feeling of immediate 
reality. ... It was the Master, the 
Captain of mankind, it was God there 
present with him, and he knew that it 
was God. It was as if he had been 
groping all this time in the darkness, 
thinking himself alone amidst rocks 
and pitfalls and pitiless things, and 
suddenly a hand, a firm, strong hand, 
had touched his own. . . . It was the 
crucial moment of Mr. Britling’s 
life. . . . There was no need to despair 
because he himself was one of the 
feeble folk. God was with him, in- 
deed, and he was with God. The King 
was coming to His own. Amidst the 
darkness and confusions, the night- 
mare cruelties, and the hideous stu- 
pidities of the great war, God the 
Captain of the world republic, fought 
His way to Empire.” 

Mr. Britling found salvation as he 
came to understand that God was in 
a real sense struggling alongside him, 
that He was not a tendency, or a divine 
atmosphere, but a living Being, who 
had been revealed in Jesus Christ, 
and was struggling to find through 
human self-sacrifice akin to His own 
a completer realization of His love. 

In answer to the question, ‘How 
can you believe in God who kills my 
Teddy and your Hugh—and millions?” 
Mr. Britling replies ‘‘The real God of 
the Christians is Christ. . . . Some 
day He will triumph. .. . But it is 
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not fair to say that He causes all 
things now. It is not fair to make 
out a case against Him. . . . God is 
not absolute. . .. A finite God Who 
struggles in His great and compre- 
hensive way as we struggle in our 
weak and silly way—Who is with us— 
that is the essence of all real religion.” 
It is easy to criticise the unguarded 
language in which Mr. Britling ex- 
presses his belief, but the thought 
which he is trying to express offers a 
solution, the only conceivable solution, 
of the moral problem which this war 
has helped to accentuate. The creed 
which the progress of this war forced 
Mr. Britling to accept is distinctively 
Christian. We cannot indeed imagine 
the possibility of a religious agnostic 
being converted to Buddhism or 
Hinduism by passing through the 


experience which befell him, nor do we 
find it easy to conceive that any other 
of the great religions of the world, or 
any system of philosophy, can furnish 


an adequate solution of the moral 
problems raised by the war. Accord- 
ing to the belief of the Hindus, whichis 
embodied in the Vishna and Bhagavata 
Puranas, the world is at the present 
time in the Age of Wickedness (Kali 
Yuga), which is to be followed by the 
Age of Righteousness (Satya Yuga), 
but, as the present age has still 427,000 
years to run, the anticipation that it 
will be followed by a better age does 
not afford us much help in view of the 
immediate present. Moreover, the 
Age of Wickedness is due to recur 
again when the Age of Righteousness 
and other ages shall have passed. 

Mohammedanism might offer an 
explanation that would be acceptable 
to whichever side may prove victori- 
ous in the present struggle, but the 
explanation which it would provide 
embodies no assurance that, as a result, 
the world as a whole will make an 
advance towards the recognition of 
higher and more divine ideals. 
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On the other hand the explanation 
suggested by Mr. Britling, in so far as 
it affects individuals, is one that holds 
good equally for the victor and the 
vanquished. Thus we note that he is 
able to offer the same interpretation 
and the same consolation to the parents 
of his German tutor that he has learned 
to appropriate for himself, contenting 
himself with the brief statement relat- 
ing tc the atrocities committed in the 
war, “they (the Germans) saw it 
differently.” 

The writer of this article is not a 
“nacificist.” He believes that the 
British Empire would commit an un- 
forgivable crime against humanity if 
it were a party to any peace that can 
be achieved until material guarantees 
are forthcoming that the crimes which 
have been perpetrated during the 
course of this war shall never be per- 
petrated again as long as the world 
lasts; but having said this he is free 
to plead for a sympathetic considera- 
tion of the German prejudices and of 
the attitude towards England which 
at present characterizes a large pro- 
portion of the population of Germany. 
It is pathetic to think how little the 
improvements in means of communica- 
tion that have been attained during the 
past century have done to help the 
peoples of Europe to understand each 
other. How little have railways, tele- 
graphs, and other discoveries contrib- 
uted towards breaking down the 
barriers that separate the nations of 
Europe. Of the revelations made by 
the American journalist, Mr. Curtin, 
in the columns of the Times the most 
pathetic, and at the same time the 
most discouraging, are those which 
demonstrate what we believe to be 
the complete misunderstanding of Eng- 
lish aims and of the English character. 
As we read them we wonder not that 
the war has come, but that it was so 
long postponed. For, if English aims 
and the English character are what a 
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majority of the German people are 
being taught to believe that they are, 
Germany would have been justified in 
declaring war against England long 
ago. It is trying to the temper of an 
Englishman to hear from Mr. Curtin 
that millions of German children have 
been taught a song which begins with 
the words, 


O Engelland, O Engelland, 
Wie gross sind Deine Liigen; 


a song, moreover, of which the first 
two lines are less unkind than are any 
of the others, but the knowledge that 
the coming generation in Germany 
will start life with bitter prejudice 
against the people of Great Britain, 
so far from encouraging us to adopt a 
corresponding attitude, should cause 
us to redouble our efforts to be fair 
to the achievements and virtues of the 
German people. We are bold to believe 
that by far the greater part of the 
ill-feeling entertained for the English 


by the German people is the result of 


ignorance. We have therefore wel- 
comed the action of the British Govern- 
ment in according to the German 
prisoners in England kindly treatment 
such as has never previously been 
accorded to prisoners of war, our hope 
being that the many thousands of 
Germans at present in Great Britain 
will help to counteract the misunder- 
standing of its peoples that at present 
exists, and to pave the way, if not in 
this generation, at least in that which 
will succeed it, for mutual friendship. 
After the war England will form part 
of the Continent in a sense which was 
never before true. This union, of 
which the construction of a Channel 
tunnel will be an outward symbol, will 
intensify the obligation that rests upon 
ali of us to put away our insular 
prejudices and to force ourselves to 
understand and to appreciate all that 
is good in the center as well as in the 
Eastern and Western sections of the 
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Continent. If our hopes are to be 
realized, if peace and goodwill are ever 
to be established—we cannot say re- 
established, for national jealousies and 
national hatreds have never been ab- 
sent since the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire—what attitude does it 
behoove us as individuals to cultivate? 

In an article that appeared in the 
pages of an English religious weekly, 
entitled ‘“‘The German Professional 
Mind,” written, we regret to say, by 
a dignitary of the Anglican Church, 
who hails, however, from the American 
side of the Atlantic, the writer says:— 
. “Our deliberate conclusion is that 
this ghastly war has revealed, among 
other things, the appalling hollowness 
of the claim for German supremacy in 
criticism and theology, and the in- 
credible fatuity of leading British and 
American theologians ...and our 
prayer is that this war . . . will shake 
all confidence in Germanic criticism.” 

We do not like the use of strong 
language, but if the words “incredible 
fatuity’”’ can rightly be ascribed to 
anyone it must be to the man who 
through ignorance, or prejudice, fails 
to recognize the work accomplished by 
those with whose political or religious 
Opinions he disagrees. We hold no 
brief for German theological criticism, 
and with many of the claims made 
by its representatives we disagree, but 
no one who has attempted to get back 
to the earliest existing authorities in 
any branch of history or historical 
research, can ignore, save at his own 
cost, the work that has been done in 
the same field by German scholars. 
During the last two years the writer of 
this article has been trying to get into 
touch, as far as lay within his power, 
with the earliest existing sources of 
information that throw light upon the 
missionary efforts to which the con- 
version of the various countries of 
Europe was due, and he has had 
forced upon his attention the good 
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work which has been done by German 
scholars in every branch of this field, 
much of which has hardly been touched 
by English historians. The character 
depicted by Browning in ‘‘A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral’’ has its counterpart 
in the best representatives of German 
scholarship today, for it is in literary 
research that the best and most attrac- 
tive side of German ‘‘thoroughness”’ 
has found scope for its activities. By 
learning to appreciate the decades of 
laborious toil which many a German 
scholar has devoted to ‘“‘settling Hoti’s 
business,’”’ and to the elucidation of 
“the enclitie De,’’ we may learn to 
understand one of the best features of 
the German character and may at the 
same time free our minds from dwelling 
upon manifestations of German thor- 
oughness of a wholly different kind. 
Suggestions have recently been made 
in English newspapers, some of which 
seem likely to be carried into effect, 
that the study of the German language 
should be banished from English 
schools, and that the study of other 
languages should be substituted for it. 
Language is the greatest of the artificial 
barriers that separate nation from 
nation, and to abandon the study of 
the German language would be to 
abandon all hope of appreciating what 
is best and most attractive in Ger- 
many, or of uniting ourselves in bonds 
of friendship to the German peoples. 
In a future state of existence we 
anticipate the complete removal of 
the barrier which the use of even a 
common language creates between us 
and our fellow men. Heaven, it has 
been well said, will be the joy of ecom- 
plete mutual understanding. It often 
happens today that two persons, who 
are both actuated by kindly feelings, 
misunderstand each other’s motives 
and each comes to believe that the 
other entertains feelings of hostility 
towards himself, whereas if they could 
reach each other’s thoughts, they 
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would be impelled to embrace one 
another. We cannot hope that in this 
world our powers of telepathy, or of 
thought-reading, can be developed to 
such an extent that they will be able 
to supersede the use of language, or to 
check the errors that arise from its 
imperfections. Of One alone who has 
lived upon this earth could it truth- 
fully be said, ‘‘He knew all men and 
needed not that any should testify of 
man.” Unlimited knowledge in His 
ease did not prove incompatible with 
unlimited love. 

There can be no hope of the per- 
manent establishment of the Satya 
Yuga upon this earth until the mem- 
bers of each nation are prepared to 
make efforts, corresponding with the 
military efforts which they are now 
making, to break down all artificial 
barriers and to destroy mutual mis- 
understandings. The writer is an 
optimist, and his optimism has in- 
creased as the war has progressed. 
Despite all present evidence to the 
contrary, he believes that this war will 
bring the world many steps nearer to 
the accomplishment of the divine pur- 
pose for humanity. But if we are to 
take our part in the fulfilment of this 
purpose we must march with our faces 
towards the light. 

The last house at Land’s End in 
Cornwall bears on the side which faces 
the traveler who comes from England 
the inscription, ‘‘This is the last 
house in England,”’ but if the traveler 
passes on and looks back he will read 
on the further side of the same house 
the words, ‘‘This is the first house in 
England.”’ The first inscription he 
reads as he faces the ocean over which 
the sun is setting: the second as he 
faces the abodes of men and the rising 
sun. If the first suggests to him 
thoughts of a completed goal and of a 
sun setting beneath the boundless 
deep, the second speaks to him of the 
life and habitations of men irradiated 
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by the approaching dawn. The in- 
scriptions on this house suggest to us 
the two different points of view from 
which the present world-wide war may 
be regarded. If we read what seems 
to be its import as it confronts us 
when brought face to face with it, 
and as we gaze out upon the lowering 
prospect beyond, we seem to see the 
words inscribed, “This is the final 
The Contemporary Review. 
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result to which European civilization 
has led’; but if in imagination we pass 
beyond the present scene and look 
back upon it from its further side, the 
inscription will be found to read, 
“This is the starting-point in the 
progress of mankind towards the rea‘i- 
zation of new ideals and of new hopes, 
and towards the completer manifesta- 
tion of the Sun of Righteousness.” 
Charles H. Robinson. 





DR. PRIMROSE. 


Dr. Primrose was really making for 
himself a considerable reputation in 
the town of Bellchester. It is some- 
times difficult to determine the ingre- 
dients of a doctor’s reputation. Some 
are successful because they have the 
manners of gentlemen—old ladies’ 
doctors. Some are popular because 
they are brusque and rough. Rumor, 
which is Fame’s penny trumpet, has it 
that one of these practitioners is very 
clever—and of the other it declares 
that he has a nice bedside manner. 
Whatever his peculiar claims to pro- 
fessional popularity were, it is quite 
certain that Dr. Primrose was a rising 
man with an increasing practice. He 
had been married for some six or seven 
years, and he and his wife and their 
one son lived in a house in the quiet 
Close under the shadow of the Ca- 
thedral, and amongst trees which even 
country birds came in the spring and 
sang in. But there were other sounds 
in the solemn air of the Close besides 
the singing of birds. Of course the 
bells for the services in the Cathedral 
clanged in your ears and then had 
their long wake of sound in the air. 
One could hear the organ booming 
from the choir, when its deep pipes 
trembled into music. The peace in 
the Close was perhaps the peacefulest 
in England, and all round Bellchester 
there is a country in spring of young 


breathing greens, and in autumn of 
sighing yellows. All Dr. Primrose’s 
neighbors thought he was one of the 
luckiest men on the face of the earth— 
that was the Close—and Mrs. Prim- 
rose one of the nicest, softest, gentlest 
women in Bellchester. 

But the house in the Close was not 
without its human interests. No home 
ean live on the songs of birds or the 
leakages from a Cathedral’s moaning 
organ. But, as I said, the people who 
lived in the Close identified it with 
“the earth,’ which is a pleasing trait 
of ecclesiastical provincialism—and 
from the windows of the doctor’s house 
you could see and take an interest in 
your neighbors. The Deanery was 
just opposite, and the Dean, a little 
man with a big head and an open 
mind, for he was now a Hegelian, now 
a Pragmatist, and now a believer in 
Bergson—could be seen at any time 
come out of the Deanery, for he was a 
busy man, as he boasted, and not a- 
busybody. Then you could see the 
Arehdeacon come in under the arch 
and go to the house of the Misses 
Mathias, and you could almost smell 
the tea. 

But the Close, although quiet, was 
always gently busy. There were the 
women going to the services and the 
Americans who were there to admire 
the ‘‘ancient pile.’ I am sure both 
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Dr. and Mrs. Primrose thought the 
Close at Bellchester one of the most 
peaceful places in the world. 

But when the sky is bluest—then is 
the time for thunder and bolts. When 
the clouds come and roost in the 
marshes there are minor ills in their 
damp wings, but it is a summer day, 
when the air is breathless and the 
world is ominously still that the thun- 
der grumbles and the sky gives up its 
flashes which blast. 

It was thus that calamity came to 
the Close, notwithstanding what 
seemed its impregnable tranquillity. 
Mrs. Primrose found that her boy 
“Sonny”’ sickened, that he was ill, that 
his hand burned, and that his throat 
seemed to trouble him. But it could 
be nothing but croup. The child had 
not been in the way of getting any 
more serious disease—which her hus- 
band in a panic suggested—diphthe- 
ria! The Close was so healthy. There 
was, he said, swelling of the glands of 
the neck. Some yellow spots on the 
tonsils, but, as yet, there was no sign 
of the membrane which in many cases 
falls like a curtain at the haggard end 
of life’s drama when diphtheria is 
staged. It was these inestimable 
hopes that kept her going. Of course, 
she had implicit belief in her husband. 
Even if it were diphtheria, he could 
save the child. There was no doctor 
who knew half as much about disease 
as he did. At that time she thought 
he naturally took too grave a view of 
the case. It must be croup. He had 
injected anti-toxin, not only into the 
child but into those who were waiting 
on the child, to prevent the fatal 
spread of the disease if it was not 
croup. 

Croup or diphtheria, however, her 
heart was in a vise of fear, for the 
child seemed to have a difficulty in 
gett ng the smallest breath of air for 
his laboring lungs. He seemed to her 
hand as if he was burning away, and 
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that little prophet of evil, the clinical 
thermometer, showed his temperature 
about 104 degrees. She sat beside the 
tossing crib and wept and prayed while 
the sound of the organ crept solemnly 
into the room. She believed in prayer 
as a subcutaneous method of cure by 
God’s anti-toxin, almost as much as in 
the method of her husband. 

But prayer and tears did not stop 
the progress of the disease—there was 
now a spreading membrane. It wasn’t 
croup, the blocking of the air passages, 
the child was laboring for the pittance 
of breath which was keeping his burn- 
ing and partly paralyzed little frame 
alive in the little crib. 

It was then that another crisis came. 
Mrs. Primrose who had begun the watch- 
ing with such hope and confidence, now 
like those that have fallen from a 
great height, had sunk deep in the 
waters of despair. The child she knew 
now was going to die. Prayer—she was 
almost sorry she had indulged in such 
futile methods. 

What did God care for her or her little 
son? The little son she would willingly 
have died for that instant if it would 
have saved him from this tortuous 
coming of death which was to leave 
her desolate. It was while she was 
under this shadow that her husband 
came to her. Thee was something 
springy alert in his manner. 

“Anne,” he said, ‘‘I’ve been called 
to the Castle, and of course I must go.”’ 

“The Castle?’ she said. ‘‘It’s 
twenty miles away. You can’t go.” 

“Why not?” 

“Sonny is dying, that is why!”’ she 
said. 

‘‘Nonsense, I’ve just seen him. The 
temperature is, if anything, down. 
Besides, some one must be very ill at 
the Castle, as they have sent for me.”’ 

“Did they say what it was?” 

“No, only urgent. Why, I couldn’t 
have a better advertisement. Dr. 
Fowler has always been their medical 
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man; of course, he’s getting a little 
old.”’ 

“Oh, for God’s sake, George, don’t 
think of your advertisement. I tell 
you, we will lose our child. Would 
you leave me alone with that dying 
boy? What if he should die before 
you get back from the Castle? You 
would never forgive yourself, and I 
could never forgive you. ‘Urgent!’ 
why it may be a toothache.” 

“You don’t know, Anne, what it is 
for me to get my foot in at the Castle 
door.”’ 

“T know what it is to be face to face 
with death’s door, and that suffering 
child in his crib. What if the mem- 
brane spreads, who is to remove it, 
when you are consulting about me- 
grims twenty miles away?”’ 

‘‘Megrims! Nonsense. They would 
not send for me unless it was some- 
thing serious. Whoever it is may be 
as dear to those that are about her 
bed, as the boy is to you. You have 
no right to be selfish.” 

“Oh! Selfish. I am fighting for my 
life as Sonny is, and yet you will go 
and leave us both for the sake of your 
advertisement.” 

“T wouldn’t go, as you are so set 
against it, if I had not promised, but 
there was a special messenger came 
with a note, and I said I would go. I 
can’t draw back now.” 

“Go!” she said, and she left him 
and returned to the sick-room. 

Just then there was the sound of the 
wheels of the carriage which was to 
take him to the Castle on the gravel 
in front of the house, and going out 
into the hall he put on his overcoat 
and went. 

The night was settling down dark 
as he drove out of Bellchester. The 
lamps, which became sparse in the 
suburbs, ceased, and there was nothing 
but the cue of stars which were crowd- 
ing in at the early doors of the win- 
ter’s night. But under the stars the 
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wind had wakened, and the gusts rode 
like little demons on the branches of 
the trees which he passed as the horses’ 
hoofs hammered on the road which 
was hard with frost, and over which in 
the ruts and pools the cold had spun 
some crackling flat spikes of thin ice. 
He looked out at the stars. He hoped 
that it really was something urgent 
that had been the occasion of his call 
to the Castle. His conscience began to 
have growing pains which come to 
those who have not been successful in 
achieving atrophy where there was a 
quick. Of course he put in a defense 
in the Court of Conscience. Women 
never understood how important it 
was for a medical man to get on such 
an important rung of the ladder of 
success. It wasn’t for himself. It 
was for her and Sonny that he was so 
anxious to succeed. He assured him- 
self that he was not an ambitious man, 
but he wanted to get on, and if he did 
they were to go with him. ‘‘Sonny,” 
he repeated the word. What a jolly 
little chap he was!’’ but he had been 
so well before that there was no reason 
why he should not pull through. Sta- 
tistics showed that since the sub- 
cutaneous injection of anti-toxin the 
number of deaths in 10,000 had gone 
down from twelve to four. Then sud- 
denly he said, ‘‘Damn all statistics. 
What does it matter whether there are 
four or twelve deaths in 10,000 if 
Sonny is one of the four? Damn those 
stars.”’ They were swimming in his 
eyes, which with their burden of sorrow 
wre making even fixed stars planets. 
He had his head out at the window 
erying, ‘‘Coachman,” and he meant, 
at the instant, to tell him to drive back 
to the Close. The man turned to him, 
but Dr. Primrose had a .econd thought. 
They must be half-way to the Castle, 
it would be absurd to go back now. 
‘‘All right,’’ he said, and they went on 
under the star-sprinkled darkness. 
“Tf anything should happen to 
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Sonny,” he said as he drew up the 
glass. ‘But his temperature was 
down. Not much! And the mem- 
brane had not spread. But paraly- 
sis. Good God, if——’’ But he let 
down the glass again and cried to the 
coachman— 

“Drive like the devil, we may be 
late.” But he was not thinking of 
lateness at the Castle, but of the late- 
ness of his return to the Close. 

But late or early, she was left alone 
in her anxiety with the gatient. She 
was afraid of the responsibility, which 
was like a mountain pressing upon 
her. Why had he left her? Even if 
Sonny got all right, had he not left 
her on the rack? He remembered her 
withering ““Go!’’ It was like the hiss- 
ing sting of a serpent, and from her, 
why, she was the sweetest woman in 
the world. But it was the instinct of a 
mother for her young. 

He had his head out at the window 
again. ‘‘Get on,” he eried. ‘‘Any- 


thing you like, if you get there and 
back in time.” 
The effect of the offer was to make 


the whip whistle. The banks in the 
light of the lamp ran past the win- 
dows in jumps. The trees all hustled 
away as if they were in a hurry to get 
back to Beilchester. 

“Only three miles now, your honor,” 
said the coachman, making the miles 
gallop past by his whistling whip. 

Dr. Primrose felt quite sorry he 
was in a carriage. If he could only 
have run! But that was absurd. He 
was losing his head, he thought, and 
he tried to sit stiil, but his eyes 
pounced on the lights of the Castle in 
the night as they drove up through 
the great trees of the park. Then they 
came to the door. 

‘‘When will you be ready to return?” 

“Must wait a bit, your honor.”’ 

“Impossible! I must get back. 
give you an hour.” 

He went up one of the stairs that 
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led to the front door. Castles were 
made with alternative flights in old 
days, when dignity and symmetry 
was more than usefulness, and as the 
door was opened to his summons, 
which clanged it seemed a mile away, 
and he went into the lighted hall, there 
was a procession from the drawing- 
room to the dining-room passing 
through the great hall. He had ar- 
rived at an inopportune time. 

‘‘Ah!”’ said a fine old gentleman as 
he left the lady he was conducting in 
to dinner. ‘Dr. Primrose. That’s 
lucky, just in time. Come in and 
have dinner, and then see your patient 
afterwards. 

“Impossible, my Lord,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘I am sorry to disturb you, 
but I must see my patient at once and 
get back to Bellchester as soon as 
possible.”’ 

‘‘Well, I know the importance of 
your time, doctor. Ellenor,”’ he said 
to one of the ladies in the stayed pro- 
cession, ‘‘will you take Dr. Primrose 
to see Lady Gwendoline?”’ 

And the many-colored _ serpent 
trailed on into the dining-room, and 
Lady Ellenor came to him and said— 

“This way, doctor.” 

“What is the matter with your 
sister?’ he asked as he went through 
the hall. 

“Only a cold, I think. Gwendoline 
is quite easily frightened. If she 
pricks her finger she thinks she is 
going to bleed to death. If she has a 
cold, it is pneumonia. But we kept 
her in bed.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” he said, but his mind 
was away back at the Close. ‘‘Me- 
grims,”’ his wife had said. ‘‘A cold.” 

He went into Lady Gwendoline’s 
room. It was all cozy with drawn 
curtains, a gossiping fire, and Lady 
Gwendoline was sitting up in bed 
reading. 

“Here is Dr. Primrose,” said her 
sister. 
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“Oh!”’ said Gwendoline. ‘I’m glad.” 

Then came the routine. A _ pulse 
which trotted quietly; a temperature 
—the clinical thermometer before he 
used it was at 103.5 degrees, that was 
Sonny’s temperature when he took it 
—of 99 degrees. A cough which came 
occasionally, but was more like a 
diplomatic cough than a_ bronchitic 
irritation. 

“Well,” asked the comfortable pa- 
tient, ‘“what is it?” 

“A very slight attack of bronchitis, 
Lady Gwendoline. I recommend you 
to remain in your own room. Have 
you got a bronchitis kettle?”’ he asked 
the maid. ‘Well, keep it steaming at 
night. There is really nothing serious.” 

“T said so,” said Lady Ellenor. 

“Friar’s balsam?” said the doctor, 
again looking at the maid. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ll 
be out and about again in three or four 
days, Lady Gwendoline.’”’” And he 
and Lady Ellenor left the so-called 
sick-room. 

“Now,” said Lady Ellenor, “you 
must have some dinner, Dr. Primrose. 
Will you come into the dining-room, 
or would you prefer to have it in the 
study? TI’ll tell Stewart, that’s the 
butler, to look after you.” 

And she left him in a study where 
the right honorable viscount sat, but 
did not study, although the walls, in- 
stead of paper or silk hangings, had a 
lining of books. It was a nice, com- 
fortable room. 
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Stewart brought him dinner, but 
Dr. Primrose could not eat. 

‘‘A glass of champagne?”’ said Stew- 
art, for that was his panacea. 

“Yes,’”’ said the doctor, as Stewart 
put a bottle with an orange label be- 
side him. 

“Yes, that’s all I want, and would 
you tell me the instant the carriage is 
at the door, for I must get back to 
Bellchester as soon as possible. This 
is a matter of life and death.” 

‘‘Not Lady Gwendoline, doctor?’’ 
asked the butler, who had been with 
the family for many sedate years. 

“Oh, no, there’s nothing the matter 
with Lady Gwendoline.”’ 

“T’m very glad to hear that,’’ said 
Stewart. ‘‘Another glass, sir. It’s a 
long drive back to Bellchester. And 
T’ll let you know the minute the man 
comes round.” 

And then he left him. 

It was a long, dark time before the 
carriage came, and a long, dark drive 
back to Bellehester. ‘‘Megrims’’ kept 
running in his head. ‘Go!’’ she had 
said. 

What if—but it was 
But somewhere about eleven or twelve 
he arrived, with jaded horses which 
made the night round them obscure 
with their steaming hides. 

There was no light in the hall. He 
was running up the stairs to the room 
where Sonny had been lying, but his 
wife stopped him on the little landing. 

‘‘Hush,” she said. ‘‘He’s dead, and 
I'll never forgive you.” 

Guy Fleming. 


impossible. 
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I. “It’s Att Rieut, Sir.” 
Samson Halford had hardly reached 
the status of the strong man of the 
district, for although his limbs were well 
formed he was not very tall, and he was 
still very young. And besides, almost 


everyone else in his Yorkshire village 
also worked in the mines, and thus, 
you see, had an equal chance of 
muscular development. But Halford 
was of those who welcome life with a 
frolic welcome, and he enjoyed it— 
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oh, yes—although he had never been 
far from home, and had never had 
any adventures which anyone else 
would have cared to chronicle. His 
outlook had always been a boy’s out- 
look, and his face was still a boy’s 
face. At seventeen, his real age, he 
looked fourteen at the most. Some 
folks said he looked twelve. But he 
felt himself big enough and strong 
enough for the Army, and so one day 
in 1915 he raised his age suddenly to 
nineteen, and without much more 
trouble the thing was done. 

There was something so jolly in this 
new life. When the men were drilling 
all together it was almost like a game, 
in which everyone was striving to do 
his best. It was so fine to be out of 
doors instead of underground, to be 
marching, to be exercising, to be learn- 
ing new tricks, and all sorts of other new 
things, and to be having such a pienic. 
And he was not altogether among 
strangers, either. There were some of 
his old friends near his own age, and 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Caldwell, shop- 
keepers of thirty-five or thereabouts, 
from his own street. Halford still 
called them ‘‘Mister,’’ although they 
were privates in the same company. 
They all had to learn as quickly as 
possible, for it was a reserve battalion, 
and drafts for one or other of the 
fronts were being sent out so very 
frequently. And this was a very 
famous regiment, and always seemed 
to be put in the thick of the fighting. 
So the boy passed through his musketry 
courses and his other training, and 
was one of those who were marked 
ready. 

All was excitement when one morn- 
ing the “ready’’ men were paraded, 
and they found themselves being sup- 
plied with entirely new uniforms of 
khaki drill, together with huge sun 
helmets. Great was the fun of trying 
on these new things—which told the 
men, moreover, that they were going 
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to a hotter country, to one of the 
Eastern scenes of war, of course. 
Conversation soon included the words 
topee, and puggaree, and others of 
strange sound. Halford was soon in 
difficulties trying to fasten his pug- 
garee to his topee, but, like the other 
novices in this elusive art, he was 
ordered to wait until an old and experi- 
enced soldier could put it on for him. 
Then indeed he felt like an explorer, 
and the spirit of adventure rose 
strongly in him again. In a few days 
the draft of two hundred men with 
about five officers left the training 
camp and went away to the port of 
embarkation. Halford was too excited 
to feel sad, for was he not traveling 
through parts of England which he had 
never seen before, and were there not 
all sorts of wonders ahead? It would 
be many weeks before he saw or heard 
anything of the enemy, he hadn’t much 
idea of what the fighting would be like 
when he was in it, and he was ready 
to enjoy everything that he could enjoy 
before anything unpleasant should 
occur. The men filed out of the train 
and onto the transport. How simple 
it all was! How big the black-painted 
vessel looked, and yet could it hold 
all the men that they seemed to be 
trying to put on board, not only of his 
own draft, but also of many other 
regiments too? The cots looked more 
comfortable than blankets on the 
ground in a tent. And they were! 
The mess rooms were large. The food 
was good. Why, it was better than 
being in camp. Halford felt as proud 
of himself as an American millionaire 
on the Mauretania, and probably a 
great deal more so. Again, he had the 
sensation, which he could not have 
explained, that this was indeed life. 
The second day out must not be 
described in cold print. It certainly 
was rather lively in the Bay, and 
Halford had to help clean up the 
decks around the draft’s quarters. 
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But by breakfast-time the next morn- 
ing all was clean again, and everyone 
was up and was doing his best to forget 
the worst. The sun shone, appetites 
were keen, the enemy were far away, 
submarines were hardly feared, and 
the voyage ought to be enjoyed at any 
rate. Porpoises leaped and tumbled at 
the ship’s side, and to Halford, to 
whom all geese were swans, all por- 
poises were sharks. Greatly, therefore, 
was he interested in -them. 

Truly it was good to be alive on 
this ship, to tumble out of one’s berth 
in the morning, to go through those 
physical exercises which braced one up 
so, to feel the rush through the water, 
to see strange vessels passing by, to 
feel so hungry at meal-times, and to 
be left alone as much as he was so 
that he could enjoy the voyage in his 
own way. He did not want particu- 
larly to take part in the game of 
‘“‘House’”’ which the older men often 


played. It was warm, and getting 


warmer, and he was content to sit 


about on the decks. Besides, your true 
soldier is such a splendid sleeper when 
off duty, and what a glorious sleep one 
can have at sea. 

One day a long low line on the east 
was pointed out as the coast of Spain. 
Another morning Halford learned that 
the ship had passed Gibraltar in the 
night, and that the hills visible to the 
south were actually in Africa. He was 
a little disappointed at not seeing 
Gibraltar. Every English boy seems 
to have dreamed of that Lion Rock as 
embgdying the British Lion, and of 
course absolutely impregnable. But 
he was not to be disappointed with 
Malta. Valetta was the first foreign 
town he had ever seen, and he simply 
gazed at the shore all the time the 
vessel remained in the harbor. This 
was something like a harbor too, so 
landlocked, and so full of ships, and 
so well defended. Boy-like, he noticed 
the guns and the French Dreadnoughts 
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before anything. Then there were the 
queer little boats, and the brown 
Italian-looking’ boys who dived over 
for sixpences and other bright pieces of 
metal. The whole place was a place 
of wonders—wonders which would 
remain in the memory, and make such 
tales to be told at home. And so the 
voyage went on. To sea again they 
went, and perhaps a little nervousness 
about that unseen enemy lurking below 
the water was felt throughout the ship; 
but it did not show itself openly, and 
the ship still went on safely. After all, 
everybody was wearing his lifebelt all 
day, so he would have a chance: Then 
one morning some black dots appeared 
away on the horizon, and the news 
was passed round that the coast of 
Egypt was in sight. There is something 
friendly about Egypt. No one looks 
upon it as a strange country, for was 
it not here that our friend Joseph, and 
the Pharaohs, and the Israelites lived? 
We feel that we know all about Egypt. 
And it had a double feeling of friendli- 
ness this time, for all knew that once 
in the Canal there would be no more 
fear of submarines, and certain rather 
irksome little restrictions so necessary 
for safety would no longer be enforced. 
More ships were passing, too, and this 
bid fair to be a more interesting day 
than ever. 

What could be finer than the sunlight 
dancing on the waters of Port Said 
harbor, the cheers from the warships, 
the sing-song of the coolies coaling the 
transport, the life moving on shore, the 
great camps showing how prepared we 
were to defend our famous road to 
India, and the gorgeous Eastern sun- 
set? .This was far more exciting than 
anything Halford had ever seen ‘‘on 
the pictures,” for he was now taking 
part in it himself. He felt the fun of 
being in the show, and enjoyed him- 
self thoroughly. One of his officers 
noticed his face. ‘‘Well, Halford, how 
do you like this?” said he. ‘It’s all 
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right, sir,” said Halford, and looked 
more like a happy boy of fourteen 
than ever. 

The next two days added to his 
good times, for they were one long 
series of new sights, and a mental 
picture, somewhat blurred perhaps, but 
with many vivid portions, formed the 
record of their character. There were 
the strangely unfamiliar Arabs, there 
were the familiar khaki-clad British 
troops in strange surroundings. Here 
one glimpsed the Empire, saw flashes 
of its extent, saw flashes of its greatness. 
That our transports should be able 
to use this thin thread of water con- 
necting East and West was wonderful 
enough. That the men who guarded it 
and made possible this smooth pas- 
sage, so like a pleasure-trip up the 
river, came from Scotland or from 
New Zealand, showed more than 
words how we have spread ourselves 
over the earth. It is we who are in 
Britain, in Egypt, in New Zealand. 
There is something in this feeling of 
unity which everyone sensed, though 
perhaps framing his sensations into 
words not at all. Halford saw ‘‘Jocks,”’ 
as he called them, he saw Maoris, he 
saw the Indian troops, and he learned 
much. He joined in the cries of greet- 
ing, and enjoyed the extraordinarily 
uneouth repartee with which two 
bodies of our troops when meeting 
always give vent to their mutual 
affection. He saw strange birds and 
real camels in a real desert. He saw 
what a task the Turks would have in 
any attempt they might make on the 
Canal. How hot and dry and. dusty 
the desert did look! It would not be 
pleasant to march many miles over 
that, carrying full equipment. At 
present the stations by the railway 
which runs along the Canal side looked 
pleasant enough. It must be the 
greatest of luck to be placed here for 
the duration of the war—to be here 
where danger seemed remote, where 
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prospect of getting back safely seemed 
sure. Yet there was a fine feeling at 
work—a feeling that he at least would 
be able to say at the end of the war 
that he had really been in it, that 
his post had been one where bullets 
were thickest, that no one had run 
much greater risks than he. He 
could not be accused of having chosen 
the soft billet. So he anticipated the 
future, premonitions visiting him, and 
as they were stern, strengthening him. 
Ismailia and the Bitter Lakes were 
passed. At night the great eye of the 
searchlight led them on. He wondered 
how long the Canal really was. Con- 
versation gave distances varying in 
accuracy; but it did not much matter, 
the end was coming, and there were 
more moments of pleasure at Suez, 
backed by its mountains and lying, as 
did the whole visible world then, in a 
vapor of opalescence, lifting into the 
world of spirit, an Arabian dream. 
Halford had no simile beyond that of 
mother-of-pearl, scarce adequate. But 
the day faded in beauty, peace claim- 
ing this as her realm at least, the last 
near town he was to see for many 
days, the next to be in a new continent. 

Day followed day, of sea with little 
but distant view of land, rocky, barren, 
not weleoming, but urging on rather. 
Inter-regimental deck-sports strength- 
ened one’s enthusiasm for one’s own 
battalion, especially when it supplied 
the leading men in the general obstacle 
race. What fun these events were! 
Who would have imagined such games 
on the ship? Great tubes of canvas 
ventilated those lower quarters now 
getting so hot. Great baths of canvas 
enabled all who wished to bathe and 
even swim every day. Halford rose in 
chances, for Lieutenant Smith, who 
had noticed him before, chose him 
as his servant. He now had oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of seeing more of 
the vessel than before. His letter home, 
not fluent, expressed plainly enough his 
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satisfaction. Clear through the pen- 
ciled lines appeared the comfort of his 
superlative—‘‘It’s all right, sir.’’ Smith 
himself found satisfaction in being 
ministered to by that bright young 
face, looking forward for adventures. 
The others noticed him, and “Smith’s 
Baby”’ almost became a mascot. Hal- 
ford felt the kindliness of their regard 
and grew in readiness, gaining experi- 
ence, and learning those arts which the 
old soldier has known so well of mak- 
ing the very best of every circumstance. 
He was studying under masters of the 
“orderly”? world, graduates of the 
Indian army, that university where so 
much is to be learned. 

The names Aden and Perim, travel- 
ing about the decks, told him the next 
places likely to be seen. Perim he saw, 
Aden was passed in darkness. Days 
more of open sea followed, though 
barren, rocky hills often appeared as 
the nearest shore. Until one morning 
the great liner was found to be an- 
chored, and near by on the water sat 
a little red lightship, near enough for 
the words ‘‘Shatt-el-Arab” to be dis- 
tinguished on her side. No land could 
be seen, but there were other ships 
about. The end of the long sea-voyage 
was come, but here was that common 
obstacle—a bar—and _ trans-shipment 
was necessary before the troops could 
get up the river to Busra. Once 
crowded onto the smaller steamer 
though, sitting patiently packed in her 
holds, all were conveyed in a few 
hours up the stream. What thousands 
of palm-trees, soon learned to be date- 
palms! What queer river craft, queerly 
garbed men on them, queerly garbed 
women on the shore! Faint warnings 
of strife to be found here or not far 
away can now be felt. Here is the 
place where the Germans tried to 
block the river by sinking three vessels. 
Their masts still rise above the stream, 
but one of them failed to sink in the 
right place, and swung round by the 
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current lies so that we can easily get 
through. Here Persia stretches down 
to the river bank. Halford wonders at 
the strangeness of the war, which 
has brought him to such a place. 
Who would have dreamed a few 
months ago that he would ever see 
Persia? The country was but a 
name; Mesopotamia was but as many 
another long word of the Bible; Busra 
was not even a name to him. And 
yet, here he was, and up to the present 
all was as a glorified beanfeast, a joy 
ride, a trip which they actually paid 
him to take. Dry land was welcome, 
however, for the cramped smaller 
vessel reminded all of the joys of free 
limb movement—the swinging march 
again as a pleasure, and not merely as 
a task. The march was soon to come, 
spoiled, however, by heat and dust, 
yet taking them by quaint houses, 
through groves of palm trees, by 
ditches full of piping frogs, by women 
who turned their faces to the wall as 
the troops marched by. In a camp of 
reed huts Halford found himself at 
his duties, looking after fires and 
cooking, hunting round for fresh 
water, laying out blanket beds on the 
dry ground. Despite the shadow of 
war more real—for stories of that 
mysterious Front up the river were 
many—he could not get the picnic 
idea out of his mind. There was still 
so much fun. While the sun shone by 
day and the moon by night, while 
trees, frogs, tortoises, mules, camels, 
Indians, and Arabs seemed all to be 
assembled there but to add to his 
pleasures, he could not but enjoy 
himself. All the novelties so far had 
more good points than bad. It was 
not yet time torepine. In a day or two 
they would all move up to that Front, 
either in river boats or by marching. 
Stores must be laid in, unnecessaries 
must be left behind. He had his first 
experience of an Eastern bazaar, its 
queer mixture of East and West, 
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western goods sold by Arabs and paid 
for in Indian money. When orders 
came for the draft to proceed up the 
river he was ready, and still light- 
hearted, he made all ready for his own 
and for Smith’s comfort on the voyage. 
As he stood looking over the side of the 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


(To be concluded. ) 
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river steamer the next morning, watch- 
ing the palm trees as they seemed to 
travel by, Smith repeated his question 
to him once more. 

“Well, Halford, how do you like 
this?”’ 

“It’s all right, sir.” 
Ortonian. 





LIQUID-FIRE AND POISON-GAS. 


Though it is now a long time since 
our German enemies introduced liquid- 
fire into this world-war, it is quite sur- 
prising how little is known in England, 
and what erroneous ideas are held, of 
this weapon of Kultur. It is not very 
long since I saw in a newspaper an 
account of an interview a correspond- 
ent had had with a potlu on the Somme 
front, in which the French Tommy de- 
scribed how from a vantage-point he 
had watched the Germans during an 
attack pour liquid-fire into a trench 
and shrivel up the defenders. Had 
that correspondent known the least 
thing about Flammenwerferen, he would 
have realized at once that the poilu 
was ‘‘pulling his leg,’’ and I and a good 
many others would have missed a 
laugh. As a matter of fact, a trench 
is the safest place (excepting a dug- 
out) a man can’ be in if there is any 
so-called liquid-fire about. 

I have played liquid-fire over a 
trench full of Tommies, and, the 
demonstration over, they have emerged 
smiling, unsinged, without even the 
smell of burning about them. I have 
been in a trench when the flame of the 
Werfer has been roaring overhead, and 
have felt a pleasant warmth; that is 
all. 

For this reason. The flame about 
which so much (and so little) has been 
heard is from twenty to thirty feet 
long—the earlier Werfer throws the 
shorter distance—and it cannot be 
directed downwards; the extremity of 


the flame is never so near the ground 
as its beginning; for, the surrounding 
air being heated by the flame, it rises, 
as hot air is bound to do, and the cooler 
air below, moving upward to take its 
place, causes the flame to rise. Thus 
when the flame of a Werfer is directed 
upon a trench it passes harmlessly over 
the top, provided that the trench is 
not so badly constructed as to have tha 
parados higher than the parapet; and 
provided, also, that the men have kept 
their heads and are lying down in the 
bottom of the trench. Once only have 
I known a man in a trench to be singed 
by the flame. He was a staff-officer, 
and perhaps considered it beneath his 
dignity to lie flat. He merely bent 
down. His dignity cost him a new 
tunic. 

The only real value of this instru- 
ment of German Kultur is its moral 
effect. Certainly its appearance is 
fearsome enough. Just imagine the 
orange-colored flame, thirty feet long 
and five or six feet in diameter, darting 
out towards one; the dense masses of 
black smoke given off by it; the great 
roar of its burning, and one can realize 
what its effect upon green troops might 
be. Consequently demonstrations are 
constantly being given at our training- 
centers in France, and also in the field, 
by means of captured flame-throwers. 
Whole companies of various battalions 
are placed in trenches, and the flames 
played over them, in order that the 
soldiers may realize how empty a blus- 
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terer the Flammenwerfer is, and that 
they may have confidence in the pro- 
tection the trench gives them, and so 
deprive this instrument of its sole 
asset—its moral effect. 

The liquid-fire apparatus is quite a 
simple affair. Outwardly, all one sees 
is a metal cylinder, which is fastened 
by means of straps to the back of the 
soldier whose duty it is to operate it, 
and a piece of metal hose-pipe attached 
to the cylinder. This pipe ends in a 
nozzle, which has attached to it a 
piece of wick, lighted before the at- 
tack begins. 

The cylinder, or container, is di- 
vided into two parts. The upper half 
is filled with compressed hydrogen, 
the lower half with a mixture of burn- 
ing and lubricating oils. The turning 
of a tap releases the hydrogen, which 
forces the oil in a fine spray through 
the pipe, the spray being ignited as it 
passes out of the nozzle by the piece 
of burning wick. 

The Flammenwerfer operators have 
no enviable job, for the moment they 
are seen advancing they are the target 
for every rifie within reach. I remem- 
ber once (it was before we knew how 
innocuous this weapon was), when the 
Germans were coming over to pay us 
a call, a big Irishman saw across an 
open space, where part of the gray- 
clad phalanx had been mown down, a 
man rushing forward with a cylinder 
arrangement on his back. He yelled 
out, ‘“‘Boys, that baste wid the hurdy- 
gurdy on’s back!’ He was pumping 
out rapid fire as he spoke. ‘Glory be 
to God!’ he added as the man went 
down. “Sure, it’s the flames of hell 
he was afther bringing to you!” A 
patrol went out afterwards to secure 
the apparatus, and they found that 
the man had been riddled with bullets 
from head to heel, and that the con- 
tainer he carried resembled a sieve. 

Poison-gas when first introduced 


was certainly a more effective weapon 
Livine Acer, Vout. VI, No. 296. 
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than the Flammenwerfer, whether one 
considers its moral effect or the num- 
ber of men put out of action by its use. 
British troops were not prepared for 
it; so that when the first death-cloud 
was released by the Boche, to float 
slowly over and into our trenches, our 
men had no weapon with which to 
fight it. They had to choose between 
sticking to their posts and being poi- 
soned, or running away and letting in 
the enemy. To their eternal honor, they 
chose to stay. Gasping, choking, retch- 
ing, they kept on firing until, in some 
eases, they could hold the rifle no 
longer; in others, until relief came. 

Steps were soon taken by the pow- 
ers that be to meet the gas menace; 
for at the outset a very real menace it 
was. First, a respirator or pad to 
cover mouth and nostrils was intro- 
duced. It did not prove very effective. 
Many of my own _ regiment—the 
Duke’s—wore them on a terrible day 
in May, 1915, and were gassed in 
spite of them. Next a helmet with 
mica windows or eyepieces was intro- 
duced; but it was found that the mica 
was often broken in the folding of the 
helmet, and so the present helmet (of 
which every man possesses two), fitted 
with strong, flanged, glass eyepieces, 
was provided. 

The present helmet is a perfect de- 
fense against gas. Wearing it, a man 
may walk about in the thickest gas- 
cloud unharmed (I have done so), 
though the formaldehyde generated 
inside the helmet does cause rathe: an 
unpleasant feeling in the throat. This 
is quite harmless, but it has caused 
many a man to imagine he was gassed 
when really he ailed nothing. I could 
tell a few laughable storie. to illustrate 
this. 

The men being in possession of hel- 
mets which protect them from the 
physical effects of a gas-cloud, it is 
necessary to instil in them confidence 
in their helmets, in order to rob the 
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gas-cloud of its moral effect. For this 
purpose anti-gas schools were started 
—divisional ones, to which relays of 
men were and are sept from the vari- 
ous battalions in the division; and 
army-schools for the training of non- 
commissioned officers. In these schools 
lectures dealing with anti-gas methods 
ace given each day, in the morning 
session. In the afternoon the men 
(wearing their gas-helmets) are placed 
in a specially built room, ia which are 
fixed a numbe: of gas-cylinder.. The 
gas is turned on; the room is filled with 
a thick fog. So the men learn that a 
helmet gives them adequate protec- 
tion; and after that, for them, a gas- 
cloud has no terrors. The men have 
confidence in their masks, and conse- 
queatly there is no fear of their 
moral being shaken by such an 
attack. 

At the gas schools the men are also 
taught the use of the Vermorel Spray- 
er—an instrument not unlike a Flam- 
menwerfer in appearance—which after 
an attack sprays trenches and dug- 
outs with a solution that kills the gas 
which (being heavier than air) is left in 
all hollows. 

Poison-gas is conveyed to the trench- 
es in cylinders about forty inches in 
length by seven ia diameter. They are 
fixed—dug in in the front wall of the 

Chambers’s Journal. 
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trench—in batteries of five, with a 
space of about twenty yards between 
them. The five cylinders are con- 
nected with one pipe, which runs 
through the sandbags and projects 
slightly over the slope of the parapet. 
As each eylinder is emptied the next 
is turned on, the battery being ex- 
hausted in about fifteen minutes. The 
gas issuing from the cylinders forms a 
fan-shaped cloud, which joins up with 
the clouds sent out by the batteries 
on either side, so that one long, un- 
broken cloud is formed. It is often 
mixed with smoke, in order to form a 
more effective cover from view, and 
thus facilitate an attack. For instance, 
a gas-cloud may be discharged over a 
mile front, and it may only be in- 
tended to attack at one point. The 
enemy being screened by a gas-and- 
smoke cloud, the defenders cannot tell 
at which point the attack is going to 
be launched, until it is too late to 
concentrate at that point. 

To sum up, gas when first used was 
effective both for its effect upon moral 
and for the losses it caused. Today, in 
consequence of the admirable training 
of the troops in anti-gas methods, it is 
in effect negligible. If any man is gas- 
poisoned, it is pretty safe to conclude 
that it is caused by carelessness or 
some other fault of the man himself. 

Arnold Freeman. 
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Mr. Homfrey discovered, near to 
the last moment, that the train was 
furnished with no restaurant car, and 
this despite the fact that against the 
entry in the time table there had been 
printed the italicized letter r. He 
hurried at once to the refreshment room 
to obtain a luncheon basket. A slight 
d2lay there imperiled the catching of 
the train, and on Platform Number 
Eleven, where he sprinted along, the 


guard took the desperate course of 
opening the door of a_ third-class 
carriage. Mr. Homfrey found himself 
partly hurled into the compartment, 
partly dragged in by the two passengers 
there. 

“What may be termed a narrow 
squeak, sir,’’ remarked the bowler- 
hatted passenger. The other, a soldier, 
evidently home on leave, added his 
congratulations. The train moved. 
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“Greatly obliged to you both,” 
panted Mr. Homfrey. ‘I suppose I 
can get through by the corridor to a 
first-class compartment? ’ 

“There ain’t no corridor.” 

“First stop Rugby,’’ remarked the 
soldier. He threw his cap on the 
rack, closed his eyes. 

“Good Heavens!’’ cried Mr. Hom- 
frey. ‘‘What a disaster!’’ 

The train belied the sleeping soldier’s 
announcement by pulling up twenty 
minutes later. The bowler-hatted 
passenger, setting down his Labor 
Times, put head out of the window, 
and was able tostate thata light engine 
in front of them had jumped the rails. 
He hinted at the steps which would be 
found necessary; summoning of the 
break-down gang, use of a crane or 
jack. It probably meant, he said, a 
delay of at least an hour. 

“There’s an instance,’ he declared, 
with triumph, “of what may be termed 
the indispenserability of the worker. 
Now, it’s quite likely that on this 
train there may be more than one 
representative of capital.”’ 

“T can answer for the existence of 
one,’’ said Mr. Homfrey. 

“I’m a plain-spoken man,”’ said the 
other, ‘and your admission of the fact 
won’t stop me from going on with 
my argument. If there had been a 
‘underd of you, it wouldn’t have been 
no help in the circumstances. But a 
dozen workingmen will deal with the 
matter, and enable us, in due course, 
to proceed on our journey. I shall 
use the incident as an illustration in the 
speech I’ve got to make presently at 
the conference.” 

“T too am going to that. You are 
not, by any chance, the well-known 
sos 

“Sam Walton’s my name.” 

A most fortunate opening occurred. 
Mr. Homfrey had, it appeared, seen a 
portrait of his traveling companion in 
one of the morning journals; the other 
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did not disguise his interest in the 
fact, and begged that the collection of 
newspapers might be searched. The 
picture discovered, the two decided 
that, whilst it was gratifying to dis- 
cover one’s features given in the prints 
of the day more care should be taken to 
render these accurate and satisfactory. 

“T must post off a copy to my eldest 
daughter this evening,” remarked Sam 
Walton. ‘She’s very keen on anything 
that appears concerning me.”’ 

“Take this copy,” urged Mr. Hom- 
frey. ‘And I can find a stamped 
wrapper in my attaché case that will 
enable you to dispatch it without any 
further trouble. Use my fountain 
pen.” The offers: were accepted. 

“A funny business, life,’’ mentioned 
Sam Walton. ‘Here’s me and you, 
chatting in a friendly hail-fellow-well- 
met sort o’ way, and in a few hours’ 
time on a public platform we shall be 
going for each other, ’orse, foot, and 
artillery.”’ 

“T have taken some trouble to pre- 
pare, and I rather fancy I shall put 
up a pretty good fight.” 

‘““Me,” said the Labor man, proudly, 
“T always leave it to the inspiration of 
the moment. That’s where I get the 
advantage over an opponent who, in. 
getting ready, burns too much of what 
I call midnight oil.’’’ 

“Please don’t imagine,” said Mr. 
Homfrey, with signs of resentment, 
“that you have a monopoly of the gift 
of alertness in speech. You hinted 
just now that you proposed to use this 
accident in the discussion. The mo- 
ment you mentioned it, an admirable 
and effective reply occurred to me. I 
shall point out, whilst admitting labor 
had come ‘in usefully, that the labor 
was paid for by the high fares paid by 
certain travelers; that, moreover, but 
for capital, the engine would never 
have been constructed, nor would the 
steel: lines have been laid down.” 

The minutes passed quickly in the 
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vehement discussion which ensued. In 

another corner, the soldier moved and 
shifted as though his rest was being 
disturbed, but this did not prevent the 
two from continuing the heated dis- 
pute with, on the one side, 

“Yes, yes, but what you altogether 
lose sight of is that——-”’ 

And, 

“Pardon me for remarking that you 
are now making a statement which 
has absolutely no resemblance to fact.” 

And (more austerely), 

“T am explaining my views as clearly 
as I can, but it is, of course, impossible 
for me to give you the intelligence to 
comprehend them. 

On the other side, the phrases were 
more bluntly worded. 

“You’re a-arguin’ like a fool, you 
are; and what makes it worse is that 
you don’t realize it, and when you’re 
told, you don’t believe it.’ 

“Tryin’ to draw a red ’erring across 
the path, that’s what you’re doing. 
Keep to the subject, and leave side 
issues alone.” 

“And you actually have the face to 
sit there and tell me you don’t know 
better than that? Why, a gentleman 
of your education ought to be dashed 
well ashamed of himself. Yes, I say 
so, and I mean so. Dashed well 
ashamed of himself, and don’t you 
forget it!’ 

Mr. Homfrey, when the other de- 
clined to pursue the dispute any 
longer, glanced at his watch, and men- 
tioned surprisedly that it was now 
half-past one. Sam Walton, consult- 


ing his own watch, said one twenty-six. 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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Each declared the other was wrong; 
both were prepared to affirm that they 
were right; the imputation thrown on 
the correctness of their time-pieces 
reduced the contestants to gloomy 
silence. Mr. Homfrey opened the lid 
of his luncheon basket, and appeared 
to be affected by the shyness of one 
about to eat in the presence of folk 
who are not eating. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t care 
he began, hesitatingly. 

“No,” retorted his companion in a 
brusque way, “I’d sooner starve.” 

“Is this Rugby?” asked the soldier 
in the corner. They described the 
situation, and expressed the hope that 
he had enjoyed a good sleep. ‘Might 
have done,” he said, “‘if it hadn’t been 
for you two cackling. I couldn’t help 
overhearing your talk, and if you want 
But it’s certain you 


” 








my opinion 

don’t!’’ They gave him permission to 
continue. ‘Tosh!’ he _ explained. 
“Footle! Pas bon! We should have 


done nicely out in France, shouldn’t 
we, if us soldiers had adopted your 
plan? My advice to you is this. 
Get out here now, walk back to the 
previous station, catch a train home 
to London, and both of you—the two 
of you—each of you, in fact—jolly well 
do some work!”’ 

The opponents consulted one another 
with their eyes. After a pause they 
nodded agreement. 

“We'll all share lunch first,’”’ an- 
nounced Mr. Homfrey, occupying him- 
self with the basket. ‘And I’ll give 
you gentlemen a toast: ‘Success to 
our own dear country!’ ”’ 

W. Pett Ridge. 





Destiny knocked at the door— 

“O men of the wilderness, speak! 
Will you walk on the plain as of yore 
Or climb to the peak?” 


AMERICA AT ST. PAUL'S. 








They replied—‘‘Be the summit our 


goal, 
For the Curse lieth dead at ou 
feet; 
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Now free, body, spirit and soul, 
Men shall see us complete!” 


Came Destiny, flaming with wrath— 
“Is the Curse, then, so deep in its 
grave? 
The old world has straightened its path, 
But you—you enslave.” 


Then they rose, hot with anger and 
shame; 
The land was ensanguined and torn; 
But out of the anguish and flame 
True freedom was born. 


Once again came the knock: came the 
call— 
“Lo, the Curse is incarnate at last, 
And Freedom must win or must fall! 
The die has been cast. 


“To her rescue, or yours is the loss, 
If you bide here alone on the 
height, 
The Spectator. 


And take not the fiery cross 
And join in the fight! 


“Se2, they suffer for what you avow: 
See, they die for your watchwords, 
your creed! 
Come down, lest your records tell how 
You failed Freedom in need!”’ 


They gazed from their peak with surprise 
At the nations at grips with the foe, 

That look of resolve in their eyes 
Which was theirs, long ago. 


With a throb of the heart for their kin, 
With a grasp of the hand for their 
friend, 
They cried: ‘‘Let us in, let us in! 
We are yours to the end! 


“Here stand we: naught else can we do? 
Take us, all that we have, all we are! 
We bide by the issue with you, 
And this is our war!” 
Margaretta Byrde. 





FROM THE TRENCHES: A PLEA AND A CLAIM. 


When War was declared by England 
the whole world turned to see what 
Ireland would do. That a certain 
number of Irishmen would fight bravely 
in the British Army was expected. 
That had always been the case, even 
in days when the spirit of Ireland was 
troubled and when disaffection for 
British Rule was most rif2. But what 
the world wanted to know was what 
Ireland as a whole—that is, including 
Nationalist Ireland—would do. Would 
the Irish take the side of England and 
France, or would they, as the Germans 
hoped, either stand coldly neutral or 
else openly take up arms against their 
old hereditary enemy, England? 

It is true to say, that in the past 
Nationalist Ireland had never, since 
the destruction of the Irish Parlia- 
ment at any rate, whole-heartedly 


identified itself with any of England’s 
struggles. In the fateful days of 
August, 1914, people wondered what 
Ireland’s attitude would be towards 
the great war which was about to begin. 
It was, then, with a sense of grateful 
relief, that the British people heard 
the pronouncement of the Leader of 
the Irish party in Parliament that 
Ireland’s loyalty and co-operation in 
the coming struggle might be counted 
upon. In Germany there immediately 
broke out a manifestation of strong 
rage, and the Nationalist Leader be- 
came the object of the most bitter 
attacks in the German Press. And 
yet Germany had no claim whatever 
upon Irish consideration. With almost 
every country in Europe, Ireland had 
more sympathy than with Germany. 
With France, Irishmen had had, from 
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time immemorial, historical and tradi- 
tional connection. France, at any rate, 
had made some efforts to relieve Ire- 
land from suffering and oppression, 
whilst Germany had never lifted a 
finger, or spoken a word, or exercised 
the slightest influence towards the 
mitigation of the conditions under 
which Irishmen were governed. 

As between Germany and France, 
therefore, it caused no surprise to the 
student of history that Irishmen should 
prefer to fight upon the side of the 
French. What did cause surprise in 
some quarters was that Ireland, 
through her representatives, should 
take the side of England in the war, 
and that Irishmen should flock by tens 
of thousands into the Army. And yet 
this attitude of Ireland only made 
good and bore out the pledged word of 
Irishmen that, under certain circum- 
stances, they would loyally take their 
part in the defense and maintenance 
of the great Empire, which Irishmen 
had helped largely to create. What 
were these circumstances? They in- 
volved the granting to Ireland of Self- 
government or Home Rule. From the 
earliest days of the Home Rule move- 
ment down to the days of Parnell and 
Redmond, it had been always stead- 
fastly proclaiméd by Ireland that if 
she had her own Parliament restored, 
she would take her place frankly and 
fully in the Empire. In 1914, just 
before the Declaration of War, the 
British people, through the majority 
of their representatives, passed through 
Parliament the Bill establishing Home 
Rule. Shortly afterwards this Bill 
received the Royal Assent and passed 
to the Statute Book. It is true Home 
Rule did not come into operation, and 
the Irish people were disappointed 
when they were told that, pending the 
War, they would have to wait for the 
establishment of their Parliament. 
Still, the victory was won. Home Rule 
was the law of the land, and, in spite 
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of their disappointment, the Irish 
people felt that the King and repre- 
sentatives of the British people had 
conceded their country’s claim. Was 
it conceivable then that Ireland should 
refrain from carrying out her own 
pledged word to take her share in the 
defense of the Empire, having had her 
claim to her Parliament ratified by the 
British electorate and sealed with the 
Royal Assent? -Britain had kept her 
share of the compact as to Home Rule, 
and it was for Ireland to show that 
she was ready before the world to keep 
her share in the Home Rule compactas 
well. From every platform in Great 
Britain the Irish Members, with the 
assent of their constituents, declared 
that the granting of Home Rule would 
be the beginning of a new era of 
friendship and brotherhood between 
the peoples of the two Islands. Here 
and there may have been a voice of 
dissent, but no one can doubt that the 
Trish representatives spoke with the 
assent of the overwhelming mass of 
the Irish people. Had not the Boers 
kept their pledge to work loyally in 
the Empire, having been granted free- 
dom in their own country? The 
Irish surely could do no less. The 
world-wide sympathy which had 
been instinctively given to Ireland in 
her struggles would have been with- 
drawn in amaze had the Irish people 
signalized the passing of Home Rule 
by placing themselves in alliance 
with the German and the Turk against 
England. Sympathy with France, 
horror at the unprovoked destruction 
of Belgium, these things undoubtedly 
affected Ireland’s attitude in the war; 
but what affected and brought about 
that attitude more than all the rest 
was the feeling which prevailed, and 
still undoubtedly does prevail, that 
Home Rule, though in abeyance, is 
still the law of the land, and that, 
therefore, it is Ireland’s duty to act as 
her representatives declared she would 
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act, if her claims were conceded by the 
British people. In other words Ireland 
is overwhelmingly with England in this 
war on the faith of Home Rule—about 
which the Germans were so solicitous 
in a recent note, but about which they 
said not a word in times’ gone 
by. 

Even had Home Rule not been 
passed, the sympathy of Ireland would 
still have been overwhelmingly for 
Belgium and for France, where the 
people are, after all, by race and by 
religion, closely akin to her own. In 
Australia and Canada, and all through 
the Empire, there are millions of the 
Irish race engaged in the war, and 
Ireland could never be indifferent to 
their struggle. For Germany, on the 
other hand, Ireland can have no 
natural sympathy, or for the iron sway 
of the great military machine which 
oppresses and darkens the lives of the 
masses of the working people. In times 
not long gone, German mercenaries, 
Hessians and others, were amongst the 
cruelest persecutors of Ireland. From 
a racial, religious or historical point of 
view, there is no affinity between Ire- 
land and Germany. No Irishman can 

. watch unmoved the heroic efforts of 
Frenchmen to defend the soil of their 
country. The Irish troops in France 
are glad when they find themselves 
fighting for the liberation of France. 
Lately there may have been prejudice 
against the French in Ireland, because 
French Governments foolishly and 
wickedly have persecuted the Catholic 
Church. The war, however, has 
changed all that. More than two 
thousand. French priests have died 
upon the battle-field, and it is im- 
possible to think of Irishmen ever be- 
ing found amongst the enemies of 
France. 

Ireland, too, has shared with all 
humanity the horror of those new 
methods of warfare inaugurated by 
Germany, which involve the destruc- 
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tion of the lives of defenseless women 
and children. There are few Irishmen 
who would not consider any advantage 
to Ireland too dearly bought if the 
price were alliance with the hordes 
who have been guilty of the infamies 
and atrocities perpetrated by Germany 
in the course of the war. 

There may be differences of opinion 
as to whether the number of recruits 
from Ireland is or is not proportion- 
ately adequate. It cannot be denied, 
however, that Ireland’s response de- 
served the description of it given by 
Lord Kitchener, when he declared it 
to be ‘“‘magnificent.’”’ Even with the 
Irish Parliament in abeyance Ireland’s 
response has been that. If the doors 
of the Irish Parliament were in fact 
open, the response of Ireland would be 
more ‘‘magnificent’’ still, and this it is 
which statesmen of all parties should 
realize. Had the Irish Parliament been 
open it is inconceivable that the 
tragedy of Easter, 1916, could have 
taken place in Dublin—it. was the 
postponement of Home Rule which 
made that tragedy possible. In the 
course of the war the Irish troops have 
behaved with their accustomed valor. 
They have rendered a splendid service 
which should never be lost sight of by 
Englishmen, who may from time to 
time be inclined to question the real 
attitude of Ireland. On the fields of 
France and Flanders the Orange troops 
from the north and the Catholics from 
the south have alike maintained the 
honor of their country. These men in 
the field have worked and fought side 
by side in brotherhood and amity. One 
may ask, in all seriousness, if this is 
not a sign that, under a fair and free 
system of government, the men of the 
north and south may be trusted to 
work out in friendship the salvation of 
their common country. 

The old system of government in 
Ireland is dead—no sane man believes 
it can ever be revived. Let it be the 
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task of statesmen of all sections to 
devise a new system founded on free- 
dom and possessing every reasonable 
safeguard for minorities. Let old 
prejudices be cast aside; let the hands 
which have been grasped upon the 
field of battle be grasped upon the 
fields of peace in Ireland also; let 
England trust fully and freely the 
people who have given so many brave 
soldiers to the common cause. In 
this way, and in this way alone, can 
Ireland, consistently with her national 
The Dublin Review. 
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existence, become a loyal and true 
partner, ready to take her full place 
in peace and war with England and Scot- 
land and all the great young nations 
of the Empire, so many of them her 
own children. 

The reflections here set down are the 
very reflections which course through 
the minds of many thousands of Irish 
soldiers in Trench and Camp today; 
and of these things many and many an 
Irish soldier thought who will never 
think again in this world. 

William Redmond. 





TO SENATOR LODGE. 


AN OPEN 


My dear Senator Lodge,—The great 
news from America moves mé to 
this slight and inadequate expression of 
heartfelt thankfulness that we are now 
Allies in deed as well as thought. 

The coming in of America and the 
Russian Revolution, taken together, 
give one for the first time a feeling of 
reality and hope—not so much as to 
the material issue of the war, though 
it must greatly hasten victory—but of 
the achievement of a great and lasting 
benefit for the world, out of all this 
tragedy. In the early days of the 
struggle I thought, “If only despotisms 
go down in the wreckage of this war, 
its horrors will not have been quite in 
vain.”” And now for the first time one 
is able to believe that they will, one 
and all, go down, and democratic 
Europe be born at last; one is able 
to see some real chance for a League 
of Democracies that shall seek peace 
and ensue it. That great saying, ‘‘The 
world must be made safe for democ- 
racy’’ should#pow be the motto for us 
all, with its corollary that only in a 
world safe for democracy can peace be 
even reasonably secure. 

We owe to you and to Russia a re- 
newed sense and coherence in our 
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cause. The idealism which was and 
is implicit in that cause was oozing 
out under the bitter pressure of this 
endless struggle. Some of us were 
beginning to fear that in the end 
democracy would be forced to the 
continued use of autocratic militarism, 
even after victory won; that we, con- 
quering in substance, should be con- 
quered in spirit and the world set 
definitely spinning backward. That 
fear is at anend. The relief is intense. 
To you and to the Russian Revolution 
we owe that relief, in the certainty 
that the military caste of Germany is 
doomed. 

Many of ourselves, and a still greater 
number of Germans, especially of Ger- 
man writing men, contemptuously 
deny that there should be any dis- 
sociation of the German people from 
the German military caste. None the 
less, your President was right in mak- 
ing that distinction. Here is a little 
true story: A Frenchwoman of the 
invaded countries is sleeping in a room 
with her two young daughters when 
the Germans enter their village. An 
officer knocks and demands lodging for 
thirty-five men. She shows him other 
rooms, stables; in fact, plenty of 
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accommodation. “That won’t do!’ 
and he orders seven men to sleep in 
the same room with the mother and 
the girls. But behind his back the 
men are shrugging their shoulders, as 
if saying: ‘‘This is quite unnecessary !”’ 
and when he is gone they leave the 
room of their own accord and go to 
the stables. 

The woman, who was telling my in- 
formant this story, added: ‘It is not 
the men who are bad; the men are 
like ours—the same everywhere. It’s 
the officers, their chiefs, or, rather, it’s 
their law!’ It has been this discovery, 
from the first day of the war, that 
their chiefs and their ‘law’ are 
noxious in the modern world, that has 
turned so many of us humanitarians 
and peace-lovers, who had no speck 
of original ill-will to Germany, into 
believers that this ‘“‘law’’—this philos- 
ophy of death—must go down, if the 
life of nations is to be again worth 
living. You stand with us now in 
the great task of seeing that it perishes. 
And out of our new-found brotherhood 
in arms—strange, that this is the first 
time America and England have fought 
side by side in a big struggle!—may 
not a wider friendliness be born be- 
tween our countries? 

I know that many of us and many of 
you have for each other’s country the 
friendliest feelings. But a winter’s 
sojourn in France has shown me more 
clearly than ever before why there is 
not as a rule much love between you 
Americans and ourselves. We English 
lack the quickness and charm which 
make of the French the people with 
whom all others can get on or at all 
events put up with. We English 
have many good qualities, but alas, 
our defects, to outer eyes, outweigh 
them; we are, I fear, a rather un- 
gracious lot and the more there is to 
a man—the more backbone he has— 
the more strongly this particular 
characteristic of ungraciousness comes 
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out. Then, too, we are bone-competi- 
tive—and so are you. Two of that 
kidney never did agree too well. 

All the same, Britain and America, 
beneath all difference and disgruntle- 
ment, do really want much the same 
things for the world. Both want 
liberty and life by light of individual 
self-respect, rather than by rules 
framed and hanging; both want 
humanity of conduct, fair play, and 
peace. And, wanting these things, it 
will be a million pities if little present 
rubs, and the ranklings of history, 
and your resentment of our “side’’ 
(which is generally mere gaucherie), 
of our stolidity and cocksureness; and 
our dislike of your superior taikative- 
ness and hustle, and your cocksure- 
ness, are to stay the growth of that 
true and deep comradeship which 
ought to lie between our nations. 

After all, nations are more than 
half made up of climate and geographi- 
eal circumstance. What you are im- 


patient of in us, what we are inclined 


to quiz in you, is little more than the 
result of our respective damp and 
drought, and other conditions over 
which we have no control. If we persist 
in gazing at the shadows of our mutual 
discontents, what priceless substance 
we shall be' missing! Failing real 
understanding and friendship between 
us, the world will lose a great equili- 
bristic force, and be ever on the brink 
of trouble. The health and happiness 
not only of our two nations but of all 
others will depend more and more as 
years go by on the union of our ideals, 
our feelings, and our wills. 

Back of all else is a certain majestic 
common sense in you Americans, and 
something not very dissimilar in our- 
selves. We may go on saying in an 
airy way that we can’t stand each 
other, but I trust and believe we shall 
find it ever harder to do without each 
other, ever easier to see that we are 
made for friendship in this imperfect 
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world. Though I am sure that any 
edginess between us is far more an 
affair of manner than of anything else, 
that is not to suggest that our mutual 
intolerance is a trivial matter. On the 
contrary, I rather think that manner 
is the most potent of all causes for 
dislike; and I heartily wish we English 
could improve ours, for I think we 
are most to blame. Nations so rarely 
have the chance to dive below manner 
and find out what lies beneath. The 
French have dived since the war 
began, and found out that they can 
tolerate us a little. Perhaps that 
chance has now arisen for America and 
England, and we are destined in the 
coming months to see each other as 
we really are—the Lord preserve us 
from finding out that we are worse 
than we thought! 

At all events, we both have a sense 
of humor. Let us seek in that the 
ointment for our sore places. There is 
no need to take the outward and 
visible sign of the Englishman too 
seriously. I was told in France of one 
of your pro-Ally compatriots who, 
watching some English offices coming 
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down the steps of a certain famous 
building not long ago, exclaimed, ‘I 
can’t ‘see’ those fellows.” I feel I 
know exactly what he meant; but 
under all that he couldn’t ‘‘see’’ 
there’s a fundamental something that 
most of you Americans would put out — 
a hand to. 

I hope we may soon be in some 
tight places side by side; then we shall 
know perhaps that we might have 
smiled at each other’s foibles instead 
of being sore. Where two races have 
grit, and humanity, and humor, they 
are brothers under the skin; and that 
this shall be made plain before the 
world is a year older I devoutly trust, 
and so I hope and think, my dear 
Senator, do you. 

At any rate, the ardent thoughts and 
good will of the Englishman who writes 
these words go out to you and to your 
great country at this hour, which for 
you all must be fraught with such 
tumultuous, strange feelings, fraught, 
too, with the future welfare of the 
whole world. May the stars be bright 
above America!—I am, my _ dear 
Senator, most cordially yours, 

John Galsworthy. 
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Part I. 

Angelo Armstrong was a man of 
thirty.» He had no capital, but by dint 
of honest and meritorious toil he found 
himself eventually earning a moderate 
salary as clerk in a London Insurance 
Office. He had been rejected for the 
Army on account of a defective knee- 
cap. Outside his work his tastes lay in 
the direction of botany and _ biblio- 
maney, which latter, according to the 
dictionary, is ‘Divination performed 
by selecting passages of Scripture at 
hazard.”” He also indulged in good 
works and was President of the 
Society for the Preservation of the 


Spiritual Welfare of the Deputy Har- 
bor Masters at our English Seaports. 
Thus he was worthy of the name of 
Angelo by which his mother had in- 
sisted that he should be christened, 
after seeing a picture of the famous 
historical incident of ‘‘Non Angli sed 
Angeli.” 

Strangely enough he had never yet 
come under the influence of love. The 
three diversions given above had filled 
his spare hours, and woman was to 
him a sealed book. One morning he 
found a letter on his breakfast-table 
from an old family friend; it read as 
follows :— 
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“Ton Répos,”’ Woking, 
December 11th, 1916. 
Dear Mr. Armstrong,—Do tear 
yourself away from grimy London 
and come and spend the Christmas 
holidays with us. Only a small party 
and one of War-workers. We are all 
workers nowadays, aren’t we? You 
must come! 
Sincerely yours, 
Augusta Pogson-Delabere. 
N. B.—Our house is a long way from 
the Crematorium! 


This settled it; he decided to go. 
Part II. 


The Pogson-Delaberes’ party at 
“Ton Répose’’ consisted of four guests: 
Col. Maxton, from Aldershot, com- 
manding the 106th Battalion of the 
Drumlie Highlanders; Miss Agatha 
Simson, a middle-aged munition- 
worker; our hero, and, oh! the lovely 
Miss Sylvia Taunton, another War- 
worker, aged twenty-two. The result 
may be easily guessed. For two days 
the young people were left, naturally, 
very much together. They quickly fell 
into an easy intimacy, and on the third 
and last day of the holiday Angelo 
was profoundly in love. Gone were the 
botanizers, gone the bibliomants, gone 
the Deputy Harbor Masters. There 
was but one thought in his evacuated 
brain, to make the fair Sylvia his own. 

His opportunity came after dinner that 
night when the rest of the party had 
gone out to look at some condemned 
pheasants which were to be shot at 
dawn. She was at the piano playing 
that deservedly popular song, “I’ve 
chipped my chip for England,” by 
Nathaniel Dayer, when he suddenly 
leaned over her. ‘Miss Taunton— 
Sylvia,” he ejaculated, “you will be 
surprised at this suddenness, I know, 
but I cannot keep it in any longer; I 
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love you enormously. Is there any 
chance for me?”’ 

She had just reached that passage in 
Nathaniel’s song where a triumphant 
ascending scale in G rings out. She 
faltered and played D-flat instead of 
D-natural, the first dissonance that 
night—would it had been the last! 
Quickly she turned on the music-stool 
and on him, and spoke with averted 
head. 

“Mr. Armstrong, I will own frankly 
that I like you more than a little. 
Though we only met three days ago I 
am more drawn to you than I have 
ever been to any other man.” 

“Aha,” he cried exultingly. 

“But,” she said, ‘‘I must say some- 
thing about myself. While I am a 
War-worker, I have never told you yet 
what I am doing. I am a clerk in 
Marr’s Bank, in Cheapside.”’ 

“There is nothing dishonorable in 
that,’’ he almost shouted. 

“There is not,” she answered, 
haughtily drawing herself up. 

“‘T keep my account there,” he said. 

“T know,” she replied; ‘‘I am in the 
Pass-book department.” 

He stood quite still, but the lapels 
of his dinner jacket shook slightly. 

“My duties,” she went on quietly, 
“are to report each evening to my 
chief, Mr. Hassets, on our clients’ 
balances. Yours has never’ been 
higher than £24 7s. 9d. during the 
eighteen months that I have been 
there. I am very sorry, but I cannot 
marry you.” 

He looked straight into her in- 
scrutable eyes and the right repartee 
froze on his lips. 

On the morrow he left at dawn, just 
as the birds were beginning to drop; 
and before the day was over he had 
transferred his account from Marr’s 
Bank to Parr’s. 
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AN AMERICAN BRIGADE. 


We are delighted to see that the 
movement in favor of a brigade being 
dispatched to the Western front is 
gaining ground in America. Military 
and political pedants here and in the 
United States are of course raising 
difficulties after their manner. “‘Amer- 
ica cannot for some time send a large 
body of men. Therefore she ought to 
send none.’’—‘‘If sheis to be represented 
at all, she must be worthily repre- 
sented.’’—‘‘Her best way to help the 
cause of the Allies is to give them sur- 
port in money rather than in men.’’— 
‘‘America must be careful not to divest 
herself of even the smallest contingent 
of Regular troops.’’—‘‘The first duty of 
the United States is to maintain. the 
Union at home and avoid internal 
troubles.’’ There is of course an ele- 
ment of good sense in these pleas, but 
we venture to say that they are all 
met by the suggestion of sensible Amer- 
icans that the force sent over shall 
be so small as not to weaken the de- 
fensive power of the United States at 
home, though sufficient to “‘peg out” 
America’s claim to honor. If our Amer- 
iean friends and Allics will not think 
it an impertinence, we should like to 
add a word or two to the argument. 
We are strong advocates of the dis- 
patch of an American brigade at the 
earliest possible moment, not from the 
Allies’ point of view, but solely from 
the warmth of feeling which we enter- 
tain towards the Republic. 

We fully admit that America, by the 
splendid generosity which she is evi- 
dently going to show in the matter of 
money and material, and by the vast 
and thorough preparations for creating 
both a naval and a military force which 
are to be adopted, is laying the best 
and surest foundation for ensuring 
victory. All the same, we want the 
American brigade here, and as soon 


as may be. We venture to say that 
we can look at the matter through 
American eyes. We do not want to 
give the cynical fools of the future any 
excuse, however small, for saying that 
America did not bear a militant share 
in the war. We want to see her repre- 
sented in the front line. We want to 
see the blood-brotherhood of the race 
sealed upon the battlefield. We care 
not a jot whether prosaic people on 
both sides of the Atlantic call us 
sensational sentimentalists or invent 
any other forms of alliterative vitu- 
peration, when we say that we can 
conceive of nothing that would warm 
the heart of the race more than the 
spectacle of an American brigade 
marching through the streets of Lon- 
don under arms and with the Stars 
and Stripes unfurled. We want to 
see our King salute, as the representa- 
tive of the Empire, the flag of the 
Republic. Finally, we desire to see the 
flags of the American battalions, or, if 
that is not their custom, then at any 
rate an American flag, deposited in 
Westminster Abbey, the emotional 
‘“‘power-house” of the race, to use 
Kipling’s noble phrase, until the war 
is over and the bronzed soldiers are back 
from Picardy or Belgium or the Rhine. 

So much for sentiment. On the 
practical side we sincerely hope that 
if an advance contingent is sent to the 
Western front, great care will be taken 
to give it its rights, and that it will 
not, on theatrical grounds, be hurried 
into the firing line. That would be an 
act of criminal folly. After an Atlantic 
voyage the American brigade should go 
into camp at Aldershot or on Salisbury 
Plain and shake itself-down. Again, 
when it proceeds to the front, the mis- 
take should not be made which un- 
fortunately had too often in former 
days to be made in dealing with our 





own troops owing to the smallness of 
our forcee—the mistake of sending raw 
troops at once into the firing line. 
We are not afraid of the American 
soldiers showing anything but the 
utmost valor. What we are afraid of, 
however, is that, owing to their not 
understanding the special and peculiar 
conditions of modern warfare, they 
should let themselves be butchered in 
a totally unnecessary way. The 
proper plan in such a case would be 
for the brigade to remain in strict 
training behind the lines in France for 
several weeks, no matter how impatient 
or even angry the men might be. 


During this time of waiting and hard-. 


ening by battle drill, the officers in 
relays should, as do our officers when- 
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ever possible, go into the trenches, or, 
as we can now happily say, into the 
firing line, and learn the weird wonders 
of the new warfare. Clever, eager men 
like the United States officers, whether 
Regulars, Marines, or Militia, would 
soon learn the game, and when they 
had learned it would be able to pass 
it on to their men. Here indeed is the 
whole ground for what we are saying. 
We have no doubt about the rank and 
file obeying their orders. The diffi- 
culty under the new conditions is for 
the officers to know the right orders to 
give, the right way to develop their 
battle line—the right way to reach a 
true mental conception of the war. 
Without that they are certain to get 
into unnecessary trouble. 





NATIONAL ECONOMY IN THE UNITED STATES 


AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


The manifesto which President Wil- 
son issued early this week to the 
American people deserves to rank 
with his speech to Congress among the 
greatest documents that the war has 
produced. By its clearness and con- 
ciseness, by its high conception and 
happy phraseology, by its compre- 
hensive nature, and above all by the 
close grip of economic problems, which 
it displays, it gives, to the people to 
whom it is addressed, just that straight 
lead which is needed in times of crisis. 
It has, we are sure, struck right home 
into the hearts and brains of the 
American people, and we could wish 
that the British people, too, would in 
all these matters take President Wilson 
as their guide and philosopher, as well 
as their friend. The President sees 
naval and military needs clearly 
enough, but he sees also what many 
of our rulers have been slow in seeing, 
that pressing industrial, agricultural, 
and economic problems must first be 


solved if naval and military forces are 
to have the opportunity of victory. 
Upon the increased efforts of the 


‘farmers, the President points out, 


depends the sustenance of the fighting 
peoples; upon the loyal work of the 
industrial classes the supplies that are 
needed for victory; the miners alone 
ean supply the driving force and the 
raw material for industry; the railway- 
men must remember that the railways 
are the arteries of the national life. 
“To the merchant,” runs the mani- 
festo, ‘let me suggest the motto, 
‘small profits and quick service,’ and 
to the shipbuilder the thought that 
life and the war depend upon him.”’ 


Food and war supplies must be 
carried across the seas, no matter how 
many ships are sent to the bottom. 
The places of those that go down must 
be supplied, and supplied at once. 

The motto ‘small profits’? is em- 
phasized in the message to ‘‘middle- 
men’”’ :— 
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Let me say to the middlemen of 
every sort, whether they are handling 
our foodstuffs, our raw materials of 
manufacture, or the products of our 
mills and factories: The eyes of the 
country will be especially upon you. 
This is your opportunity for signal 
service, efficient and _ disinterested. 
The country expects you, as it expects 
all others, to forego unusual profits, to 
organize and expedite the shipment of 
supplies of every kind, but especially 
food, with an eye to the service you are 
rendering and in the spirit of those who 
enlist in the ranks for their people, 
not for themselves. I shall confidently 
expect you to deserve and win the 
confidence of the people of every sort 
and station. 


That passage breathes patriotism at 
its highest, and those who in Europe 
have grown rich out of the war will 
read it with mixed feelings. Moreover, 
Mr. Wilson promises to see to it that 
no exploitation, whether of foodstuffs 
or of other necessaries, will be per- 
mitted by the executive. 

Turning to the individual and pri- 


vate life, Mr. Wilson has a solemn— 


message for every American, and we 
may add every British, home. ‘This 
is the time,’’ he says, ‘for America to 
correct her unpardonable fault of 
wastefulness and extravagance,” and 
continues :— 


Every housewife who practises strict 
economy puts herself in the ranks of 
those who serve the nation. 

Let every man and every woman 
assume a duty of careful and provident 
use of expenditure, as a public duty 
and as the dictate of patriotism, which 
none can now expect ever to be excused 
or forgiven for ignoring. 


After two and three-quarter years of 
war, can we in this country say that 
we have corrected our “unpardonable 
fault of wastefulness and extrava- 
gance”? Many good citizens of all 
classes, it is true, have sacrificed and 
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pinched and economized in the na- 
tional interest, and this week we have 
an encouraging report from the Na- 
tional War Savings Committee, whose 
patient work, aided by thousands of 
helpers throughout the country, has 
certainly achieved marvels. But we 
still have a very long way to go before 
we can attain to President Wilson’s 
standard of individual patriotism. 
From the outbreak of war to the end 
of last year the small investor in this 
country has lent £118,179,000 to the 
Government. Moreover, in the first 
two months:of 1917 as much as 
£40,000,000 was contributed to War 
Loans in one form or another in the 
shape of small savings. That result 
represents a great deal of patriotic 
saving, and reflects the highest credit 
on the Committee, as well as upon 
the Montagu Committee, which de- 
vised so suitable a form of investment 
as the 15s 6d certificate. But far 
more is required. During the War Loan 
campaign, War Savings Certificates 
brought in £3 millions in a single week. 
That effort was, perhaps, too great to 
be kept up; but it is hardly satis- 
factory that, in spite of the hard work 
of the committee, and an enormous 
growth in the number of active War 
Savings Associations all over the 
country, the weekly receipts from the 
15s 6d certificates have fallen back to 
the £800,000 to £900,000 level which 
was reached last December. This 
relapse may be partially accounted 
for by the late increase in the cost of 
living, but there can be no doubt that 


- much more might yet be done by the 


masses of people of moderate means to 
whom the small certificates appeal. 
Nor is there any evidence that the 
wealthier classes, generally speaking, 
have done nearly as much, in the 
matter of war self-denial, as they 
might have done. For the failure to 
see realities, and to act in accordance, 
in the earlier part of the war, we have 
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the excuse that in the turmoil and 
novelty of the crisis our vision was 
confused. After thirty-three months 
of experience we can have no possible 
excuse for not seeing realities face to 
face, as does President Wilson. If at 
the beginning of the war we had had 
guidance such as his manifesto offers, 
and had lived up to it, we should now 
The Economist. 
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be much nearer the end of the war with 
a far smaller burden of debt and loss 
upon our shoulders. Even now it is 
not too late to take our lesson from 
him. The whole nation, including the 
Government, cannot do better than 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
every word of his historic message 
to the American people. 
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Four hundred years ago next Octo- 
ber, Martin Luther nailed to his church 
door the ninety-five theses against the 
vending of indulgences which became 
the keynote of the Reformation. To 
the literature commemorative of this 
four hundredth anniversary, Elsie 
Singmaster contributes a slender vol- 
ume ‘Martin Luther: The Story of his 
Life’ (Houghton Mifflin Co.) which 
outlines briefly the leading events in 
the great reformer’s career. Com- 
pressed within less than one hundred 
and fifty pages of modest size, this 
biography is alive with human interest. 
It leaves with the reader a more vivid 
impression of the real Luther—his 
struggles, his hopes, his aspirations— 
than would be conveyed by a volume 
many times more ponderous. 


In “Jan and Her Job,’ Mrs. I. Allen 
Harker tells, in the easy, sprightly 
style of the practised story-teller, the 
experiences of a young Englishwoman 
who goes out to India for the children 
of a dying sister, establishes them in 
her own comfortable English home, 
fends off the attempts of a worthless 
brother-in-law to interfere with them, 
and narrowly escapes sacrificing to 
them not only her own happiness but 
that of a grave and quiet Englishman 
with kind eyes, for whom the reader 
has had a liking ever since first meeting 
him in Bombay. Jan’s character is 


well defined and lovable; the children 
are a delightful pair; and Wren’s End 
makes a charming background for the 
love affair between their nurse, a 
piquant little Scotch cousin of Jan’s, 
and Captain Miles Middleton, R.A., 
whose dog plays an important part. 
To anyone who enjoys a bright, pleas- 
ant story with a flavor of its own, the 
book ean be cordially recommended. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“The Golden Arrow,” which Mary 
Webb borrows from a haunting Welsh 
song for the title of her striking story 
of primitive passions in a lonely 
Welsh glen, is the mystic, elusive secret 
of happiness. It is sought by two 
women of strongly contrasted types— 
Lily, pretty, provocative, superficial 
and selfish, and Deborah, quiet, reso- 
lute, self-contained, and capable of 
utter, though unwise, devotion to the 
man of her love. Lily’s light affections 
are easily given to Deborah’s brother 
Joe, an honest, kind, manly fellow 
who deserves better of Fate, while 
Deborah has the misfortune to attract 
and respond to the careless fancy of 
Stephen Southernwood, the young 
foreman of Lostwithin mine who comes 
as visiting preacher to their ugly, little, 
red-brick chapel. The writer dwells 
with unnecessary bluntness and insist- 
ence on the facts of physical life, but 
the story is on a high level notwith- 
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standing. The characters stand out 
with great distinctness—including De- 
borah’s father, the shepherd and 
dreamer, and her mother, the shrewd, 
sharp-tongued, but kindly nurse, on 
eall by day or night to her neigkbors— 
and the Welsh background of moun- 
tain, mist and storm affects the sensi- 
bilities of the reader poignantly. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


The first chapter of Laura E. Rich- 
ards’s new story introduces ‘Pippin,” 
its hero, just discharged from prison 
after a three years’ term for burglary, 
and eager to justify the hopes of his 
warm friend, the Chaplain, and put 
into practice the heartening gospel of 
brotherly love that has béen preached 
to him. Singing along the road with 
his scissors-grinder’s wheel, he makes 
all sorts of friends as he goes, and for 
his friends undertakes all sorts of 
knight-errantry, reclaiming bad boys 
and restoring missing girls by the help 
of coincidences which tax the reader’s 
credulity but make very pleasant read- 
ing. The chapters describing the poor 
farm, with the blind man on whose 
keen and fine insight all rely, are 
particularly interesting, and one feels 
that the melancholy fate of the beauti- 
ful, half-witted girl is introduced with 
a serious and definite purpose. In its 
spirit the book recalls ‘‘Captain Janu- 
ary,’ but its plot is much more intri- 
eate, filling three hundred pages. 
Pippin himself, always sunny and 
shrewd, is a winning young fellow, 
and the idealism of the book is tem- 
pered by much practical common 
sense. D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton does not often 
indulge himself by writing a novel like 
“Joan and the Babies and I.’’ Never 
was humor more delicately blended 
with sentiment in the texture of a 
pretty story, and dull indeed must be 
the reader who does not enjoy it. 
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Joan and the babies are finally left 
in the safe shelter of a home whose 
head is a manly young novelist, and 
one foresees that happiness awaits all 
four, but with the romance is mingled 
enough gentle fun to preserve the little 
tale from the least suspicion of mawk- 
ishness. With it, Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. issue “The Hornet’s Nest,’’ by 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, a skilfully in- 
volved story of stolen papers and gems 
and the triumph of the thieves, which 
is undoubtedly unethical, but is not 
meant to be taken too seriously. Five 
illustrations, by Paul Staar, accompany 
the text, and hornets are seen in full 
flight on the cover, with the Hornet 
smiling gently upon them. 


The title of Alice E. Allen’s viva- 
cious little story ‘‘Rosemary,’’ which 
The Page Company publishes in the 
“Cozy Corner Series’ blends the 
names of little twin sisters, Rose and 
Mary, who are so startlingly alike 
that their own father cannot tell them 
apart. Many amusing complications 
follow. The story is brightly told and 
is decorated with four illustrations. 
It can hardly fail to divert young 
readers. 


Rena I. Halsey’s story of ‘Blue 
Robin, the Girl Pioneer’ (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.) will appeal to 
girl readers by its lively descriptions 
of camp-life experiences of a group of 
girls belonging to the ‘‘Girl Pioneers” 
a sister organization to the Boy 
Scouts. It is a wholesome story, full 
of incident, and helpful in purpose. 
Kight full-page illustrations of excel- 
lent quality, by Nana French Bick- 
ford, add to its attractiveness. For 
younger readers, the same house pub- 
lishes ‘‘Rosechen and the Wicked Mag- 
pie’ by Evaleen Stein, a simple story 
of a kind-hearted little girl, who finds 
in an old magpie who is the victim of 
a traditional antipathy, the object of 
her spontaneous benevolence. 





